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LOVE’S REVERIE—See THE ENGRAVING. 


Wuy comes he not? Unkind one—did he know 
How dark and desolate a thing is life 

Without the sunshine of his smile! T'wodays— 
The common reckoning of time, but in 

Love’s calendar stretched out beyond all space— 
Have passed, yet still he’s absent! Sure some ill 
Has fallen upon him, for no trivial cause, 

From my own heart to judge, could make him break 
His solemn pledge that I should see him daily. 
Can he mean falsehood, or desertion, now 

That every throbbing fibre of my heart, 

Life of my life, and everlasting hope, 

Are, past recalling, his ?—Oh ! traitorous thought! 
I will not harbour thee !—Away !—He false !— 
Spite of myself, my very soul doth sink, 

The stagnant blood falls heavy on my heart, 

As though ’twere turned to lead! He false! 
Then am I, past all succour, lost—and man 

Is but another name for perfidy. Begone! 

Oh most unworthy and disloyal doubt, 

For when did falsehood ever dwell within 

A heart of noble truth! No, rather fear 

Some wrong done to him.—Even now, perhaps, 
His gallant spirit chafes in solitude ! 

Sickness may have o’ertaken him, and I, 

Who should be near to proffer consolation, 

To soothe his anguish and to pray for aid, 

Am basely questioning his honour !—Shame! 


THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 
A NOVEL FROM THE FRENCH OF M. SCRIBE. 
TRANSLATED BY A LADY FOR THE NEW MIRROR. 


Amone the transient guests at the chateau there was one 
who, in all his visits, showed me particular attention. He 
was a commissary of the royal marine, a man of not very 
honourable character, and who, so it was reported, had more 
than doubled his fortune in fitting out the last armament. 
He flattered himself, though forty-five, with large, dull eyes, 
a stature tall and thin, and a most vulgar mind, he could 
appear amiable to me; but I found him ungainly and repul- 
sive to the last degree. This ridiculous personage had the 
impertinence to declare me the lady of his thoughts, to sigh 
near me, to secure my arm at promenades, and to persecute 
me everywhere with his loathsome compliments. His per- 
tinacity, so annoying to me, was an amusing spectacle for 
the rest of the company, and above all for Madame, who 
was diverted without measure, and who had no pity for me. 
My only resource against the gallant importunities of the 
commissary of the marine was the little Laurette. Neglect. 
ed by her mother, who indulged and crossed her by turns, 
detested by the domestics, whom she delighted to torment 
with her roguish pranks and constant watchings ; like a cun- 
ning little ape, she lived apart from every one, and had no bri- 
dle to her mischievous tricks other than the fear of maternal 
corrections. Her eyes, when she looked up, expressed extra- 


ordinary intelligence and acute observation; everything that | 


approached the ridiculous delighted her, and she made good 


use of everything of the kind that offered, for her own gra- | 


tification. She was not noisy, but quietly played her tricks, 
and remained unmoved and serious, while others were con- 
vulsed with laughter. She did not fail to perceive the an- 











noyance which the attentions of the commissary gave me, 
and, rather from malice towards him than friendship for me, 
she set to work to thwart him in his obstinate gallantries. 

One Sunday, when there was a large company at the 
chateau, Monsieur le commissaire Brousson came to dine 
in the most careful toilette. He wore a coat of gray pearl 
mohair, embroidered with chenille of all colours. He was 
powdered profusely, and so saturated with perfumes, that it 
affected one’s nerves. Placed next to me, by the mischievous 
design of Madame, I had to submit during the repast to his 
little, awkward, glaring attentions. Full of confidence in 
the effect his good taste and new costume were to produce, 
a means of success he had not so completely assayed be. 
fore, he gave himself airs of triumph, and in spite of my 
icy demeanour seemed not to doubt that my heart would 
be touched. I felt sad, vexed and constrained until the des. 
sert was brought in, when Laurette entered, and, as was 
customary for children, went round the table to receive the 
delicacies every one was ready to lavish on her. As soon 
as she perceived M. Brousson, she stopped to examine him ; 
and I saw by her countenance, which grew serious, that 
she had found, in her arsenal of tricks, a good frolic to 
avenge me for the importunities of which I was the victim. 

Approaching me as if to speak, she very naturally ex- 
pressed, by her looks and artless gestures, her lively admi- 
ration of my neighbour’s toilette. This management flat- 
tered his vanity, and drew upon him the attention of all at 
table. The little comedian seized the moment of silence, 
and said— 

* Monsieur le commissaire, do you wish to hear the moral 
of a pretty fable papa composed a few days ago ?” 

“‘ Certainly,” replied the latter, who took her question as 
youthful cajolery, “ certainly, Mademoiselle, it would give 
me pleasure as well as the rest of the company.” And, ele- 
vating his voice, he cried— Hush! Messieurs, let every 
one listen.” 

* Oh!” exclaimed Laurette, “I am now ashamed; it 
was only for you alone, Monsieur le commissaire.” 

Her father, who had no thought of what she had in her 
head, motioned her to proceed, and she repeated, as loud as 
she could, and with correct emphasis, the following lines : 


“ Next to nothing, he believes he is something, 
Every one else knows he is deceiving himself ; 
But vanity sees badly, and pride confirms it ; 
He fancies himself a phenix, but is only a poor bird. 
Adieu, remember this useful lesson.” 


‘“* My daughter,” exclaimed M. Laurenty, hastening to 
avert the application the company had already made, “* my 
daughter, if you wish to give us a proof of your memory, 
you should recite the whole fable ; as an author, I shall take 
it very ill if you mutilate my work.” 

These words, designed to change the mischievous inten- 
tions of Laurette, did not prevent all eyes being directed to 
the commissary of the marine, who sat silently smiling, as 
if in expectation of some new trick of the witty girl. En- 
couraged by the attitude of the guests, and, above all, by 
her mother, who stimulated her, by winks and signs, to go 
on, Laurette replied— 

“‘ The fable, papa, I have at my tongue’s end, and if you 
wish I will repeat it presently. It is the story of a chenille ;” 
and, addressing herself to her victim, she added, raising her 
voice— 
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“ Of a chenille, Monsieur le commissaire,”— 


“ A hideous chenille, repulsive animal, 
From which the eye of beauty turns with dread.” 

“Ts it not so, Adelaide!” said she, correcting herself 
suddenly. ‘I believe it is; tell me if I am wrong.” 

At this last sally, which the elegant embroidery that be- 
dizened the coat of M. Brousson rendered the effect irre- 
sistible, I could restrain my laughter no longer, which was 
the signal of merriment for all present. The commissary, 
who, until then, had been rolling his large bewildered eyes 


in every direction, uncertain whether Laurette was making | 


fun of him, comprehended at last he was the sport of the 
little girl and the cause of the general raillery. He turned 
red, gave me an angry look, and then drank three or four 
glasses of wine in succession. 

After dinner Clementine, who alone had maintained her 
imperturbable gravity, while every one else laughed, was 
very severe on the subject of etiquette, and gave me quite 
a sharp reprimand in d’Artevalle’s presence. She accused 
me of having excited, by my immoderate laughter, those of 
the guests ; and, instead of reproaching me, as she could 
have done, for having been wanting in benevolence and 
Christian charity, she said, in a grave and satisfied tone, as 
she finished her admonitions— 

“The rules of politeness forbid gesticulation, hurry, 
speaking too loud, and, above all, laughing loudly in com- 
pany. You have done a thing which will cause you to be 
thought a giddy creature, and I am sure your travelling 
companion is of this opinion.” 

To this d’Artevalle only replied with a smile, the mean- 
ing of which was not very clear; and he stealthily gave me a 
look full of indulgence. My heart, which had been trembling 
for fear of having displeased him, was instantly relieved. 

While all the visiters had gone to promenade in the gar- 
den, partly out of contempt for the pedantry of Clementine 
and partly for the purpose of building air-castles, I left her, 
and took my way alone towards the thickest and most se- 
cluded shades of the park. I had not gone far before I 
heard the rustling leaves behind me, and turning round 


discovered, through the thick foliage which separated us, || 


the tall form of. d’Artevalle. Imagining that he followed 
me with the intention of accosting me, when we should be 
secure from interruption, I pretended not to have seen him, 
fearing the least sign of appearing startled would make him 
change this design. Arriving at a very solitary place, I 
seated myself on the ground and leaned against a tree, 
oppressed by suspense, by joy, by the confusion of being so 
far from the company and so near him I loved. I listened 
with extreme attention to catch his step, but my heart beat 
so loudly I could distinguish no other. At last, after a few 
minutes, I heard the firm tread of a man hastily approach- 
ing. Under the dominion of insurmountable emotion, I 
cast down my eyes, and remained as motionless as if I had 
been chained to the spot. But what was my terrour, my 
cruel surprise when the words—“ Ah ! here she is !” uttered 
with an expression of brutal joy, learned me that Brousson, 
instead of d’Artevalle, was within a few steps of me. 

I tried to get away with all speed, but my dress caught 
in a bush, and the odious man sprung forward, seized me 
round the waist and retained me in his arms. I screamed 
and struggled violently, but, far from making him release 
his hold, seemed only to excite him to clasp me closer, and 
laughing, with a gross laugh, at once wicked and vulgar, 
he cried— 

“Tt is now my turn. Besides, young ladies do not walk 
alone in the woods for nothing.” 





efforts, I saw he was greatly affected by the wine he had 
| drunk at dinner. Half dead with fright and disgust, I re- 





| commended myself to God, and in my distress called to my 
| assistance Marie Rose, my guardian, and even d’Artevalle. 
| Snddenly the last, like my good genius, sprung out of a 
| thick copse and ran up to us. His face was pale, and full 
|| of anger and contempt. 
! ‘“‘ What, is it you! Monsieur le commissaire, you, who 
| dare—” 
|| And, with an imperative gesture, he motioned him away. 
|| Without waiting the repetition of the mute order, the 
| base commissaire turned and disappeared in a moment. 
| The sudden transition from extreme fear to the liveliest 
|| joy caused a violent agitation of my nerves. I fell rather 
| than sat down on the grass. I burst into tears, and stam- 
| mered incoherently while trying again and again to express 
|my thanks. D’Artevalle sat down by my side, gently 
! took my hand, which he held in both of his, and said in an 
| affectionate manner— 
| “ Calm yourself, Mademoiselle, calm yourself, you have 
| nothing now to fear.” 
| “ Ah!” I exclaimed, “’tis joy, ’tis gratitude, ’tis the sight 
lof a benefactor, for you have indeed been mine, that af- 
| fects me so much and makes me weep. What do I not 
| owe you ?” 
| ‘J have no other merit than that of forethought,” he re- 
| plied. ‘I saw that mean animal follow you as soon as you 
| left the garden, and fearing that, being vexed and heated 


} 


| with wine, he had formed some plan to injure you, I fol- 
|lowed on after him. You see,” added he, smiling, “ that 
| jt is sometimes dangerous for a young lady to laugh aloud 
at a foolish fellow and then venture alone in the woods.” 

How these words made me blush. 

“Was my observation inconsiderate ? Has it afflicted 
you ?” asked he quickly. 

* No,” said I, in accents of tenderness, I know not how 
moderate , ‘no, your observation is not harsh, and, far from 
wounding my feelings, only gives you new claims to my 
gratitude, and proves that you have some friendship for me. 

I would ever wish you to speak to me with the freedom of 
\|a brother, and now, more than ever, regret that I have not 
one who resembles you.” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which he lightly 
| pressed my hand, and which he afterwards relinquished as 
After a little hesitation he replied— 

“If it is true that my advice is worthy of regard, and is 
not displeasing to you, allow me to persuade you to return 
to the house immediately.” 

“ Alas!” I exclaimed, quite moved, and full of vexation 
at the thought he was willing to terminate our téte-a-téte 
so soon, * you see how I tremble yet; I can scarcely walk !” 

“Try,” he replied; “ try, I conjure you, for your own 
sake. If any one should meet you thus faint and in tears 
in the woods, what would they think? What would they 
say? Things which would pain you, and arouse your indig- 
nation if you should ever learn them. A brother would tell 
you so,” added he, after a long pause. 

“ And see how I reply !” said I, rising instantly. Al- 
| though smiles were on my lips, I was sad. I considered the 
| advice of d’Artevalle disinterested. 
| Although supported by him I walked with difficulty. 
|| The passionate desire I had to hear from his lips words of 
|| affection more tender and less reserved; the thought that 
} he was free to speak without hesitation ; the delightful em- 
|| harrassment of being alone with him in those solitudes; in 


if from reflection. 











a word, the thousand emotions, impossible to express, as- 


Then striving to embrace me in spite of my prayers and |i sailed me with such power my nervous strength could not 
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support it. Like the liquid which boils and ferments in a too 
fragile vase, my life agitated me; that life, so powerful from 
emotion and love, seemed ready to burst its feeble envelope. 
I stumbled two or three times, my eyes were covered with 
a dark veil, strange noises sounded in my ears, the land 
and trees whirled round and disappeared ; for the first time 
in my life, I fainted. 

I know not if in my swoon an agreeable dream passed 
through my imagination, or if in the midst of the thick 
shadows which shrouded my mind I had yet the faculty of 
perceiving a real fact; but I believe I was conscious, during 
my short lethargy, of d’Artevalle’s seating me on the grass, 
leaning my head on his shoulder, and supporting me in his 
arms. He bent over my face till his hair slightly touched 
my forehead, and I trembled with I know not what vague 
pleasure at its light contact. I heard with delight his ani- 
mated respiration and the restling of his silk coat, when, all 
at once, my cheek felt the impress of his warm, sweet, 
gentle kiss. Whether it was illusion or reality I could not 
tell, but, alas! why did my throbbing heart awake ? When 
I opened my eyes he was gone. In vain I looked round 
for him, in vain did I timidly call him ; he had disappeared ; 
leaving me alone and fainting, in a place where no one 
could hear me, and where there was no probability of any 
one coming to my assistance. Overwhelmed with the feel. | 
ing of this cruel abandonment, I wept bitter tears, and | 
sat motionless, having neither thought nor courage to go} 
home. 

Night and reflection calmed the extreme sadness I felt 
after this adventure, or, I should rather say, by an act of | 
imagination natural to my character, I put a different con-| 
struction upon it; instead of deeming it a trait of indiffer- | 
ence and inhumanity, as at first, I thought it a proof of deli- | 
cate devotion. His mistrust of the commissary Brousson, | 
the sudden inspiration to follow his steps and watch over | 
mine—could it leave the least doubt of his goodness of | 
heart, of his tenderness for me, and his great interest in my 
welfare. If he did leave me during my fainting, I was sure | 
it was in spite of himself, and on account of the observances | 
of the world and its propriety, so imperious to a man of 
his character as to prohibit him from being found alone | 
with me in such a time and place. In obeying this duty, he | 
had certainly made a sacrifice, he had done heroic violence | 
to his feelings, and to which I ought to attach more import. 
ance than all his other demonstrations of love. Such were | 











my thoughts when I awoke, and which I told Marie Rose 
with pride the moment she entered the room in the morn- || 
ing to assist at my toilette. 
« But if you had died for want of assistance !” said she | 
to me with an indignant air. 
“ Exaggerated suspicions are not reasons,” I replied, | 


if ° 
|| healing art. 





“ and d’Artevalle knew very well that simple faintness does | 
not cause death; besides, he also knew that the cares of || 
one of my own sex, even if they came a little later, would 
be much more beneficial than his own. However, I am | 
sure he ran with all his might to find you, and that he was | 
very much concerned when he told you of it.” I 

“‘He was at least very pale,” said my nurse, ‘“ and was 
much frightened when I saw him.” | 

“ He loves me! Poor d’Artevalle!” continued I, with || 
emotion. “ If you knew!” \] 

“IT know,” interrupted Marie, in a tone full of sweetness 


and chagrin, “I know that the day as well as the night 

| . . _ . . 
| and without allowing himself to be disturbed in the least, 
|| by the abrupt deportment of his new acquaintance, “ why, 


brings you very pretty dreams, but, unfortunately, they do 
not in the least change the reality.” 

© I took this reply very ill, and pouted with my confidant 
until evening. 2.2. 


THE INTEMPERATE WATER DRINKER. 
(WRITTEN AT SARATOGA SPRINGS.) 


{ drank—I liked it not.—Prior. 

Care is no cure, but rather corrosive 

For things that are not to be remedied.—Shakspeare- 
T shall the effect of this good lesson keep 

As watchman to my heart.—Shakspeare- 


Earty rising, active exercise, country air, and the mine- 
ral springs have done, are doing, and will continue to do 
wonders for invalids. They are all excellent in their way ; 
but to produce a beneficial effect upon weak nerves and 
debilitated constitutions, they must be enjoyed in modera- 
tion. Nothing is more true than that all excess is hurtful; 
and nothing, one would suppose, is more self-evident: yet 
many people in delicate health come to Saratoga under the 
impression, it would seem, that the more water they drink, 
the faster they will get well. Some of the visiters are in 
the habit of swallowing ten, fifteen, twenty, and even thirty 
glasses every morning before breakfast! The result of such 
imprudence can, of course, be easily foreseen. Instead of 
getting the better of their several complaints, they daily 
grow worse, and are not unfrequently compelled to abandon 
the use of the waters altogether, for want of proper caution 
in the first instance. The resident physician at the Springs, 
as everybody knows, is an able practitioner, a man of sci- 
ence, and a well-bred gentleman. We were seated one 
morning in his study, when an individual knocked at the 
door, and immediately gained admittance. He was a large, 
fat, unwieldy piece of humanity from the south, with a face 
like the full moon just rising, and had the appearance of 
one * who could kill an ox with his fist, and pick his teeth 
with its horns.” But, alas! appearances are deceitful; my 
man mountain was sadly out of repair, and could do no 
such thing. A chronic affection of his stomach embittered 
all his days, and his doctor had sent him to the Springs for 
relief. Every other remedy had been tried, but to little or 
no purpose. The waters now were his only reliance, his last 
resort. If they failed him, his case was hopeless—his disease 
incurable. Accordingly, on his arrival, he had taken to hard 
drink, like a brave fellow; but finding, to his unutterable 
astonishment and confusion, after a whole week’s melan- 
choly experience, that the mineral fluids had done him an 
infinite deal of mischief, and not the least discernible good, 
he had now repaired to the apartment of the resident physi- 
cian, entirely out of humour with the waters, himself, and 
all the world besides, and in utter despair. No wonder, then 
that he was angry, or that he should frown indignantly on 
coming into the presence of the learned professor of the 
Placing his cane against the wall, in a firm 
and decided manner, and tossing his hat upon the table 
with a peculiar emphasis, he threw himself into a chair with 
a thumping whack ; then taking a blue and white handker- 
chief from his pocket, he wiped the perspiration from his 
face, crossed his legs, folded his arms, compressed his lips, 
and eyed the doctor from head to foot, with mingled feelings 
of scorn and indignation. 

“So,” said he, at length, *‘ you’re the doctor, are you?” 

“ At your service, sir. May I ask who you are ?” 

“ Oh, certainly ; I am a man that has come six hundred 
miles, like a blockhead, in compliance with the advice of a 
quack-doctor to drink your intolerable waters—and they’ve 
made me worse—that’s who I am. Now, what do you say 
to that, eh?” 

“Why,” replied the doctor, with his usual good-nature, 


my friend, that I am very sorry for it. But what’s the matter 
with you ?” - 
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“Oh, sir, I’m in pain all over.” 

“* Indeed ; what are your symptoms ?” 

* I’ve every symptom you ever heard of.” 

*'That’s bad.” 

‘Bad !” said the man with a stomach, “it's shocking, 
and will be the death of me, decidedly !” 

“In pain all over, you say ?” 

“Yes, all over, I say !” 

“ Any pain in your foot ?” 

“ Well, I don’t exactly know as to that,” said the gentle- 
man from the south, evidently drawing in his horns. 

“If you had any there, would you not be likely to know 
it?” pursued the doctor, mildly. 

‘“* Well, I suppose I should.” 

“* So, you have no pain in your foot ?” 

“ Why, no.” 

“Then, what do you mean. by pain all over ?” 

The patient would have explained ; but the doctor went 
on with his professional cross-examination. 

“‘ And how many tumblers of water do you drink a day ?” 

““Why, I began moderately. When I first came I only 
took eight; but I have increased the quantity every day, 
and this morning I got down thirty-two.” 

“Thirty-two?” repeated the doctor, coolly, but with 
evident surprise. ‘Only thirty-two? Then permit me, my 
friend, to remark that you have not taken ad 

The man from the south interrupted him—he would hear 
no more—he thought the doctor was going to tell him he 
had not yet taken a sufficient quantity—and the idea horri- 
fied him. 

‘“* Now stop, doctor; stop, I beseech you. All you’re go- 
ing to say is very true. I know it. IfI must die, I must; 
but I can’t drink more than thirty-two tumblers, any way 
under heavens—nor will I attempt it, happen what may !” 

It.is unnecessary to give the remainder of the dialogue. 
The reader has sufficient to show him with what views 
some people visit the Springs, and how little they know of 
the properties and effects of the waters. This, however, is 
only one of a thousand similar instances. The invalid in 
question—for such he really was, notwithstanding his enor- 
mous bulk and jolly round physiognomy—was soon con- 
vinced of the absolute absurdity of the course he had been 
pursuing; and, after listening to a little salutary advice, 
which we make no doubt will be of service to him during 
the remainder of his life, took his leave, with the resolution 
to become a more temperate man in future. We saw him 
again about a fortnight after the conversation here recorded, 
and were gratified to learn, that, by following a few simple 
directions, his ‘* pain all over” had entirely disappeared, 
and that he was a new creature, or, to use his own expres. 
sion, “ as good as new.” He looked the picture of health, 
and said he felt as well as he looked. 

“Then you have changed your opinion of the waters ?” 

“Entirely. They have acted upon melike a charm. But 
no man should touch them, until he has first received the 
advice and directions of some competent physician.” 

‘“‘ True, and this simple fact it would do no harm for all 
to bear in mind who visit the Springs.” G. P. M. 


~ TO 


MY COURTSHIP. 


Srr down opposite, and take a sherry-cobbler with me. 
With this cool slab between us, and the many-coloured 
awning overhead, and the marble lady with the “glass 
umbrella” close by, I'll tell you all about my courtship. 
But don’t you laugh, nor put me out with any of your im- 
pertinent interruptions, or I shall stop short; and don’t look 





at me, either, in that comical way, as if you knew what I 
was about to say, and was predetermined to laugh at it; 
but keep your eye upon those dainty little bits of lemon, 
jostling about among the crushed ice in your tumbler, and 
pull away at the reed, while I unbutton my memory. I 
must talk it straight through, or I shan’t have courage to 
tell it. 


Mary was my cousin, and though I knew of her and 
about her, yet, as she was five years the youngest, I had not 
seen much of her. Five years at our then ages was an 
| eternity of difference. I used to go up to the old house, and 
| talk, occasionally, with the rest of the family, and she was 
| always there ; but then she was the youngest, and I never 
| thought of her, other than as a bright-eyed, joyous, and 
| happy girl, rather boisterous withal, but one whom it was 
| a pleasure to have about, although you didn’t take much 
| notice of her, for she was a sort of accompaniment to the 
| family circle, a string in the domestic instrument, which 
| added, all unnoticed, to its delightful harmonies. This, you 
| must know, was many years ago, before I went south. I 
was gone three years, and when I returned I had almost 
forgotten Mary, or, at best, she was but a very faint star in 
the sky of my recollection ! and, to tell you the honest truth, 
I didn’t even call at the house; for, among other excuses 
for omitting to do so, I was harassed to death with old 
Trot’s business. Well, after awhile, I went out into the 
| country, at the suggestion of numerous friends, who pro- 
| fessed alarm at my sickly looks; after having wrung a re- 
| luctant permission from the old curmudgeon on whose 
| business I had been wasting three years of the spring-time 
| of my life in the city of New-Orleans, tanning my face to 
a regular brown, and laying in a stcck of the liver-com- 
plaint, which has lasted me till now, and which will proba- 
bly last as long as I do. I thought to recruit a little in the 
free air and the blessed sunshine of the country, and I went, 
of course, to my uncle’s over in Jersey ; for he has the pret- 
tiest little nest to live in that ever filled the dreams of a 
city-sick and counting-room-bewildered merchant. When 
I got there, who of all the world should I find but Mary, 
already domiciled in my retreat, whose parents, most pro- 
| videntially had sent her out there, on the very same errand 
| that brought me—to get a little relief from the hot air and 
| hotter bustle of the city. I wonder if they ever meant we 
| should fall in love with each other? It had a premeditated 

look; and I have sometimes thought there was a malice 
prepense in the whole affair, from the way it came about. 
pewns there we were together, and I hardly knew her 
| at first, she wasso altered, and was now so near to woman’s 
| estate, and was so unlike the boisterous little plaything I 
| had left her. She had grown up to be the sunniest bud of 
| Paradise ever inoculated on this dull earth of ours. Such a 
| bright, happy face, where the careless grace of childhood 
was so charmingly mingled with the finished beauty of ripe 
womanhood—now all girlish glee, anon all maidenly pro- 
| priety, and presently a strange commingling of both—it 
| never fell to your lot to see, my good fellow, world-experi- 

enced as you are! And then such eyes! Why, bless your 
| heart, when she lifted up, in that bewitching way of hers, the 
| curtain of long, soft lashes, that hung like a wide fringe of 
| jet velvet from the snowy outline of her eye-lids, the light 
| broke out from their shade like an escape of imprisoned 
| sunshine, and filled her whole speaking face with a living 
| radiance, as if every lineament was bursting with its own 
| beauty. And then that mouth! you have seen it since, per- 
haps, but you didn’t see it then, for if you had, with your 
inflammable temperament, you would long ago have com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin, and not been here to talk 
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about it. But any one who then saw the rifted coral of her 
lips once drawing their shell-like smoothness from that 
glittering treasury of pearls, as her bird-like voice escaped 
in a laugh, and the dimples chased one another away from 
the corners of her mouth to warble beneath her cheek, has 
seen a sight that does not often bless one’s senses in this 
working-day world. And such a complexion !—you would 
have sworn you could look down its transparent depths, as 
fairly as through the shaded waters of some crystal lake in 
the mountains ; and it was all alive with shifting hues, now 
like the shadow of a rose-leaf on a bed of snow, and now 
swelling with rich colour as if a stream of crushed cherries 
were rushing beneath its surface. And you recollect the 
swell of her neck, which put the “lily’s cup” to shame for 
grace and beauty, over which a wilderness of waving 
curls were floating in wild profusion, of this rare colour 
which is 
“ Brown in the shadow, and gold in the sun ;” 

and that exquisite and perfectly-moulded form, which an 
angel might have looked upon with envy; you remember 
these, so I will not talk any more about them, though it is 
meat and drink for me to think of her as she looked then. 

There we were, and there we were to stay, for weeks 
and weeks, and I was to be her attendant—her beau-gene- 
ral—and was to go all over the village with her, and join 
in all the sports, and all the plays, and read to her evenings, 
and turn over the music for her when she sung, and help 
her water the flowers, and wander about in the ripe moon- 
light with her, and could I help falling in love with her? 
Of course not, and of course I did; and, the best of it all 
was, I was sure the little witch knew it—knew I was bound, 
hand and foot, to the silken chain of her will. At least I 
thought she knew it, and liked it; or, at any rate, was not 
displeased with it, for she seemed to like to have me about 
her, and we used to go out and sit upon the old rock in the 
meadow, and fish in the diamond waters of the brook that 
rippled under the shade of the big elm; and she would be 
seated on the very edge, with her tiny little feet hanging 
over the water, and the smallest possible bit of the prettiest 
ankle in the world shining out now and then, as the saucy 
breeze played with the folds of her dress; and I, of course, 
had to sit close to her, sometimes very close, to hook the 
bait, and to unhook the fish, and so on; and she never 
seemed happier, and I never was half so happy. And when 
I untangled her line ; which, on my solemn veracity, I do 
verily believe to this day she tangled on purpose, our fin- 
gers would get worse tangled than the line, and every 
touch would send the blood rippling through my veins like 
a living thing; and her bonnet would fall back on her 
shoulders, and masses of those rich curls, like tangled star- 
light, would blow about and sweep over my face, giving 
me a thrill of unutterable delight, as if every blessed ringlet 
was a conductor of the heart’s electricity, and I was Love’s 
Leyden jar ; and I would get all on fire, and become a per- 
fect man of lava, ready to run down in burning adoration 
at her feet; and she, bless her innocent soul, I knew used 
to enjoy it, for her breath would come and go with such 
delicious shortness, and the pantings of her heaving bosom 
were so intoxicating to my-—— 

Now what are you laughing at? Just mind what you 
are about, and devote yourself to that tumbler, and take 
your eyes off from me, or you shan’t have the rest of the 
story. 

Let me see, where was I? oh, about the fishing. Well, 
we rehearsed that scene, with variations, until the fish be- 
came scarce, and I was getting every day more mad and 
more devoted. And then we went gathering berries together, 








and wandered over the flowering hill-sides, and through 
the blossoming vallies, and up by the half-hidden waterfall, 
with her arm so confidingly in mine. I saw everything was 
in the right train; and when the briars caught the hem of 
her dress, and I had to stoop down to disengage it, she 
would lay her tiny hand of pearl so carelessly on my shoul- 
der, that I considered the matter as good as settled; and 
when the same naughty briars untied the loop of her deli- 
cate little slipper, and I knelt on one knee, and she put her 
fairy foot up on the other, to have it tied up again, in the 
most innocent and confiding way in the world, while I 
was bursting with passion like a suppressed volcano, I knew 
it was a settled thing, and only waited the time and the op- 
portunity to change full conviction to blessed certainty. 

The time and the opportunity came at last. We were 
strolling one evening, long after the twilight, up the rocky 
glen to our favourite waterfall, and the early moon was 
raining radiance down through the moist leaves, flecking 
the beautiful turf with light, and I was quoting all my re- 
membrances of Moore that were apposite, and lines from all 
the madrigals in the compass of my memory fitted to ‘the 
scene and the time; and the air about us was filled with the 
breathings of Love, and the plashing of the waterfall was like 
an angel’s hymn, and the gentle night-breeze was sighing 
soothingly among the green leaves, and everything above 
and around us was in harmony with our raptured feelings, 
and led me irresistibly on from one point to another, till my 
full heart poured out its whole wealth of affection in one 
burning torrent of words, which she could neither stop nor 
prevent. I don’t know what I said, but it was the fierce 
gushing of a young heart on fire, let loose for the first time ; 
and she was trying to stop me and would occasionally utter, 
a ‘*Why, Harry !? but I could not give her a chance to 
speak, or hardly to think till the fountain of my eloquence 
was exhausted. The peroration of my first passionate de- 
claration was a vehement conjuration that she would, as 
she valued my life and my happiness, name the blessed, 
thrice-blessed time when I should be the happiest man alive, 
and she the most treasured of all earthly things. Her head 
was turned away while I was speaking, and I knew it was 
to hide her blushes; and her frame was shaking violently, 
I knew it was emotion; and when I had got to the time and 
the day, she turned her burning face toward me, every 
speaking lineament bursting with irrepressible glee, and 
the tears streaming from her joyous eyes, as she placed her 
delicate ungloved hand over my mouth, (which I inconti- 
nently devoured with kisses,) and said— 

“Why, Harry! didn’t you know I was engaged? I 
thought you knew all about it !” 

Give me another cobbler. 

“Ts that all ?” 

No, I'll tell you the sequel, confidentially. There’s a pret- 
ty little house up-town, with the sweetest little yard in front 
of it, carpeted with the softest turf in the world, and shaded 
by the flowering branches of scented trees; and there are 
three little children, perfect miniatures of Mary, with their 
bright eyes and sunny hair, frolicing about there every plea. 
sant afternoon, with their rich curls all afloat in the wind, and 
their bare necks and arms covered with the white blossoms 
from the trees; and they are so beautiful, and the whole 
place looks so delightful, every passer-by stops to look and 
admire; and Mary lives in that house, and those little 
cherubs, when they speak to her, say “ Mother.” And that’s 
Mary’s destiny. 

And there’s a very economical and very poor boarding- 
house in the second ward, just out of Broadway, where sin- 
gle gentlemen are “ taken in and done for,” and where the 
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vinegar-visaged landlady lets little oblong boxes in the fourth | 
story, which she calls rooms, and wears herself out in trying to | 
persuade her victims they are fed as well as lodged. I know | 
all about them boxes up stairs. The corner one towards 
Broadway has a degree of unity about it, a sort of one-ness, | 
which to a philosophizing mind is truly delightful, for it has 
one window, and one table, and one bed, and one chair, 
and one occupant ;—and that last-named piece of furniture | 
is me, and that’s my destiny. 


~ od 


When we tell our readers that the following splendid piece || 
of poetry, which has all the richness, “ facility and golden || 
cadence” of the practised hand of genius, is the first appear- | 


ance of the fair authoress in print, we shall surprise the | 
most critical, We have never seen in our life a débit of 
equal power. We are happy to claim the lady as one of 
our Glenmary neighbours and friends, and the Susquehan- 
nah has no flower on its banks so bright and memorable. 


HEROD’S BIRTHDAY. 


The sceptre was departing fast 
From Judah ; and the ancient crown 
Of David, which for ages past 
Had been the glory and renown 
Of all the earth, now in its age 
Was worn in Roman vassalage. 
And Rome, too, was in her decline ; 
As shadow'd forth in many a sign, 
By prophet, oracle, and sage, 
That Rome had pass’d her golden age. 


But yet they saw a goodly sight, 

Who saw King David's city bright, 
When Herod’s birthday rose ; 

Guarded by fortress, wall and tower, 

‘They deem‘d that she could never cower 
Before her pagan foes. 

The tenrple where Jehovah dwelt, 

‘The altar where her priesthood knelt. 

That temple in the rising sun 
Was gorgeous to behold, 

When all her domes and pinnacles 
Were blazing back with gold. 

And all her columns, dazzling white, 

Were glittering in the morning light. 

And glorious still the city—all 

The hundred towers and triple wall, 
Of loved Jerusalem ! 

But ages since have fled! ‘tis past! 

So sumptuous, so grand, so vast! 

Oh! why could not that pageant last, 
Earth’s crowning diadem ! 


It was a day of grand parade, 
Processions long and cavalcade ; 
Of fetes, and games, and shows, and song, 
And eulogy and revel long; 
And all antiquity was sought 
For some acme which they had not. 
The pageantry was high and bright, 
Through all that day and all that night, 
Without masks, marshalling and din, 
And pomp the palace walls within; 
Like festivals of elder yore, 
*T' was e’en as splendid then— 
The like was not seen long before, 
Perhaps not seen again. 


To spread that banquet, grand and rare, 
Earth had been ravaged, sea and air. 
Choice viands were profusely set, 
Products of other climes had met; 
Then the sweet juices of the vine, 
From bright Campania and the Rhine— 
In cups that well might nectar hold ; 
And all that feast was served in gold. 


Were there, oh Herod! in the hoard 
That glitter'd on thy banquet board, 
And garnish’d that stupendous hall, 
O’er trophied and emblazon‘d wall, 
The jewels, golden vases, gems, 
The shields, and conquer'd diadems, 
The massive vessels, bright and fair, 
Ewers and lavers, rich and rare, 
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Of cities sack’d, and monarchs slain, 
The trophies of King David's reign, 
Which thou, as chronic!cs aver, 
Brought forth from David's sepulchre ?* 
And when those treasuies were exhumed, 
Why wert thou not with those consum’d, 
Thy vassals, when unearthly flame 

From violated charnel came ! 

That sacrilege was ill repaid 

When costly monument you made! 

Vain offering to offended heaven, 

For crime uncancell‘d, unforgiven ! 


What sepulchre those treasures hold, 
Where does earth now entomb the gold 
Which there in temple, tower, and hall, 
On princes, kings and warriors tall, 

On matron grave and maiden bright, 

In David's city shone that night! 

Oh earth! what glories have been thine! 
But we, the sons of thy decline, 

Now vainly seek them in the dust 

Of far antiquity ; the trust 

Of buried nations there is kept, 

And there their mysteries long have slept. 





That stately palace-hall was bright 
With countless radiant lamps that night, 
Which pour’d down their luxurious light 
Upon the splendid scene ; 
They shone through that vast gorgeous hall, 
Through dome on high and arches tall, 
O’er statured niche and porphyry wall, 
And sheen reflected sheen ; 
On costly hangings, long and high, 
Purple, of precious Tyrian dye, 
Drooping in long, majestic folds, 
Embossed and wrought in burnish’d gold ; 
On pictur'd groups, superb and grand, 
The work of Protogenes’ hand ; 
On statues, marble, bronze and gold, 
Grecian, and Roman gods of old ; 
O’er Bacchus, and Bacchante-sylphs, 
O’er playing founts, and water-nymphs ; 
Upon the wing’d and langhing hours, 
On fawns, al grots, and birds, and flowers ; 
O'er heroes of the ‘Trojan wars, 
O’er Venuses, with doves and cars, 
Blazed like a thousand pendant stars! 
And who that saw thac gorgeous room, 
Where waved the soft Numidian plume, 
On air all splendour and perfume, 
Could tell which either there, 
The splendour which the gala crown’'d, 
The costly odours, or the sound 
Of music, as the dance went round, 
Had burden’d most the air ! 


It was a goodly chosen band 

That supped with Herod then ; 
The honourable of the Jand, 

All high-born, noble men. 
Strangers of foreign embassage, 
Of Alexandria, and Carthage, 
The Grecian Areopagite, 
The Roman senator and knight, 
The Jewish rabbi, prince and priest, 
Meet cortege for a birthday feast ! 


Then bards and rhapsodists rehearse 

Their epics, in Helenic verse ; 

And minstrels in their blandest strain 

Sing Herod's praise again, again ; 

And all the guests soft flattery speak, 

E’en Roman proud, and polish’d Greek ; 

They praised his splendour and his wealth, 
His glorious deeds commend, 

Drank perfumed wine to Cesar’s health, 
And Herod's, Cesar’s friend. 


‘That splendid scene was yet enhanced 
By more than these—Salome danced 
She was a maid of beauty rare, 

Among Judea’s virgins fair 

None rivall’d her; and when she smiled 
You'd think she had been Eden’s child ; 
Or sprung from nature’s freshest mould, 
E’er nature and her works were old. 
Her ee ps had pass’d on sunny wings, 











And coats of mail, and golden helms, 
The spoils of other vanquish’d realms, 


She had seen only glorious things ; 
* The reader will pardon this anachronism, as well as other de- 
| viations from historic truth. 
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Her youth, in loveliness the while, 
Had ripened in thespalmy smile 

Of sumptuovs hope, till she became 
An incarnation of the dreams 

Of poets, and her young fair fame 
Had graced the poet’s glowing themes. 


She danced—(of that ’twere vain to tell,— 
Poets and painters never well 
Have imaged that enchanting sight ;)— 
And many a lover's heart beat high, 
And gazed there many a dazzled eye, 
Upon that maiden bright. 


A murmur of delight ran round 

Through all that courtly throng, * 
Enhanced by minstrels in the sound 

Of praise and peeans long. 
Then, flushed with wine, elate with pride, 
“ Come hither, child,” King Herod cried ; 
“ Make thy request, I’ll grant thy prayer; 
By all that’s great J] swear, I swear— 
By Cesar’s throne, where Cesar reigns ; 
Nay more, by all the ancient fanes ! 
What gift of wealth or power that’s mine, 
Dost crave, my child? "Tis thine—'tis thine !”’ 


Bright child of luxury ! was there aught— 
A wish of thine ungain’d—a thought 
Of joy untasted—or wert thou 
Longing, as human hearts do now, 
For fancied bliss, yet unpossess d— 
In young eyes brighter than the rest. 
Didst think thy royal patron’s power 
Might place on thee a princess’ dower— 
Some new immunities at home, 
Or some high destiny at Rome ? 
Mayhap some princely bridegroom pass’d 
Thine hurried thoughts, as bright and fast 
Visions of love, ambition, pride, 
Rose on the joyous glowing tide 
Of youthful fervency—alas ! 

But not for blighted hope ! 
The wreck of hope and love may pass, 

And woman’s heart yet cope 
With many a change of adverse fate, 
With envy and with friends ingrate ; 
If self-reproach and guilt have not 
Left their corrosion or their blot. 


Herodias had gazed the while, 

And heard the oath; a bitter smile 
Pass’d o'er her features, stern and proud ; 
The heart beat fiercely, and a crowd 

Of vengeful passions madly stirr’d 
Their venom, as the oath she heard. 
“The honour, simple child ! be thine. 
Forsooth ! the recompense be mine ! 
Teil him thou cravest an humble boon, 
But that ’twere well to render soon. 

No regal treasures, no expense 

In diamonds, gold, or lands immense ; 
No alliance of rank or state, 

No guerdon which the proud call great ; 
Naught but that daring rebel’s head ! 
Child! daughter! speak as I have said.” 


Well knew the hapless, trembling maid, 
That her stern will must be obey’d. 
Her gentle plea Herodias spurn’d ; 
Revenge, like deadly ra 9 fire, burned 
More fiercely, and she called a mute. 

“ This timid maid presents a suit : 
Conduct her to the presence—nay— 
Thou wilt not, dare not disobey !” 
Salome by the slave was led, 

To crave there John the Baptist’s head. 


The dread petition of the maid 

He heard, and trembled as he said— 

“ Inviolate be Herod's oath! 

But, surely as I pledged my troth, 

I grieve to hear thy strange request; 

And should we yield to thy behest, 

Seditions may our house o’erwhelm. 

Hadst ask’d, with half this ancient realm, 

A spouse, of name and lineage grand, 

*T were fitting gentle maiden’s hand. 

Would that curst oath had ne’er been spoken— 
Dark omen for a birthday feast !”” 

“‘ Be Herod's promise never broken !”’ 
Responded loud a Jewish priest. 


Upon that memorable night, 
While yet the palace-hall was bright, 








The prophet was, as records tell, 

Beheaded in his dungeon cell. 

There no funereal wailings loud, 

No obsequies that mourn the proud, 

No hearse, no hatchment, pall nor shroud, 
Betoken mourner’s gloom ; 

But glorious more than palace halls, 

That night, thuse narrow dungeon walls, 

And honour’d were those mortal thralls, 
The prison and the tomb. 

That ceil had been a place of prayer, 

And holy angels then were there. 

The prophet’s head, in charger laid, 

Was borne thence to the ‘frighted maid. 


No marvel that Salome spake, 
Impassionate and wild : 

“ Oh why, proud mother ! wouldst thou make 
A pander of thy child? 

Enough, sure, that a daughter’s name 

Be sullied by her mother’s shame! 


“ Thy victim’s blood at last is shed, 
The curse be doubly thine! 

Take, take this long-devoted head ; 
Oh, would that it were mine ! 

For he hath gain’d a martyr's crown, 

And I—the homicide’s renown ! 


“ And now my soul is burning o’er, 
All fearfully with guilt, 

Unknown to this young heart before, 
That righteous bl was spilt ! 

The prophet told of blood divine, 

To carcel sins—oh why not mine ? 


“ Oft came he to our palace when 
I was all gay and wild, 
Ah, think ye, saw the prophet then 
His murd’ress in the child— 
The thoughtless child he then caress’d, 
Whom e’en with tears and prayers he blest! 


“ He told me of a Mighty One 
That erewhile must appear ; 

I feel it thrilling through my soul, 
That He e’en now Is here! 

I feel, I feel a strange presage 

That we live in a wond'rous age } 


“There's blood, there’s blood that may atone 
For e’en a crime like this ; 
Oh I would turn to that alone, 
And feel that that were bliss ! 
Thou, who the springs of nature keep, 
Oh give me tears that I may weep!” M. H. P. 


aa 


Tue reader, to fully appreciate the beauty of this ballad, 
should hear Russell sing it to his own inimitable music : 


“If I had but a thousand a year, Gaffer Green, 
If I had but a thousand a year! 

What a man I would be, and what sights would I see, 
If I had but a thousand a year.” 


“The best wish you could have, take my word, Robin Rough, 
Would scarce find you in bread or in beer ; 

But be honest and true, and say, what would you do, 
If you had but a thousand a year?” 


“I'd do—faith, I scarcely know what, Gaffer Green— 
I'd go—yet I scarcely know where :— 

I'd scatter the chink, and leave others to think, 
If I had but a thousand a year.” 


“ But when you are aged and gray, Robin Rough, 
And the day of your death it draws near, 

Say, what with your pains, would you do with your gains, 
If you then had a thousand a year?” 


“T scarcely can tell what you mean, Gaffer Green, 
For your questions are always so queer ; 

But, as other folks die, I suppose so must I—”’ 
“* What, and give up your thousand a year? 


“ There’s a place that is better than this, Robin Rough, 
And I hope in my heart you'll go there, 

Where the poor man’s as great, though he hath no estate, 
As if he’d a thousand a year.” 
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A TRUE INCIDENT. 


Upon a summer’s morn, a southern mother 
Sat at the curtain’d window of an inn. 
She rested from long travel, and with hand 
Upon her cheek, in tranquil happiness, 
Look’d where the busy travellers went and came. 
And, like the shadows of the swallows flying 
Over the bosom of unruffled water, 
Pass’d from her thoughts all objects, leaving there, 
As in the water’s breast, a mirror’d heaven— 
For, in the porch beneath her, to and fro, 
A nurse walk’d singing, with her babe in arms. 
And many a passer-by look’d on the child 
And praised its wondrous beauty, but still on 
The old nurse troll’d her lullaby, and still, 
Blest through her depths of soul by light there shining, 
The mother in her reverie mused on. 
But lo! another traveller alighting ! 
And now, no more indifferent or calm, 
The mother’s breath comes quick, and with the blood 
Warm in her cheek and brow, she murmurs low 
“ Now, God be praised ! Iam no more alone 
In knowing I’ve an angel for my child, — 
Chance he to look on’t only!” With a smile— 
The tribute of a beauty-loving heart 
To things from God new-moulded—would have pass’d 
The poet, as the infant caught his eye ; 
But suddenly he turn’d, and, with his hand 
Upon the nurse’s arm, he stay’d her steps, 
And gazed upon her burthen. *T'was a child 
In whose large eyes of blue there shone, indeed, 
Something to waken wonder. Never sky 
In noontide depth, or softly-breaking dawn— 
Never the dew in new-born violet’s cup, 
Lay so entranced in purity ! Not calm, 
With the mere hush of infancy at rest, 
The ample forehead, but serene with thought ; 
And, by the rapt expression of the lips, 
They seem’d scarce stil] from a cherubic hymn ; 
And over all its countenance there breath’d 
Benignity, majestic as we dream 
Angels wear ever, before God. With gaze 
Earnest and mournful, and his eyelids warm 
With tears kept back, the poet kiss’d the child; 
And, chasten’d at his heart as having pass’d 
Close to an angel, went upon his way. 

Soon after, to the broken choir in heaven 
This cherub was recalled, and now the mother 
Bethought her, in her anguish, of the bard—~ 
(Herself a far-off stranger, but his heart, 
Familiar to the world,)—and wrote to tell him, 
The angel he had recognized that morn, 
Had fled to bliss again. The poet well 
Remember’d that child’s ministry to him; 
And of the only fountain that he knew 
For healing, he sought comfort for the mother. 
And thus he wrote :— 

Mourn not for the child from thy tenderness riven, 

Ere stain on its purity fell! 
To thy questioning heart, lo! an answer from heaven : 
“Is IT WELL WITH THE CHILD?” “IT 1s WELL!”’* 





PAUL ANDERSON’S LUCK. 


I was shocked, a few days since, on opening a southern 
newspaper to notice, among the sudden casualties, the 
death of my old friend, Paul Anderson. Poor Paul! His 
life was anything but a happy one; and it is well, perhaps, 


that he is removed from the trials and perplexities which | 


always clustered about his pathway. He terminated his 
existence by leaping from a steamboat bound up the Mis- 





* II Kings, iv. 26. 
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sissippi, and obstinately refused to avail himself of the as. 
sistance which might have saved his life. 

There are people let into the world, now and then, who, 
struggle as they may, can never, as it is called, get ahead. 
Everything unlucky attends their down-sittings and their 
up-risings. They invest, but the dividends are not forth. 
coming. They buy and sell, but no purpose. They dig 
and sow, but the harvest is never realized. Paul Anderson 
belonged to this class of unfortunates. His father was quite 
a different personage. He knew what it was to lie down 
at night with the keys under his pillow, which every morn- 
ing unlocked wealth sufficient to satisfy the most sordid 
avarice. But he died in a fit of anger with his only son, 
and left the bulk of his great fortune to a far-distant semi- 
nary, whose benevolent object for educating indigent stu- 
dents was defeated, a few years after, by the defalcation of 
a pious professor, who speculated in western lands. Poor 
Paul! But I am not writing history, but merely relating an 
anecdote illustrative of my remark, that some men are born 
to ill luck. 

One day last summer, as we were walking together in the 
upper mall of our beautiful Common, Paul suddenly burst 
into a fit of laughter ; for, in spite of his troubles, he had a 
smile and a joke always ready. On my inquiring the cause 
of this sudden ebullition of jollity, he asked if I had ever 
heard of his experiences in shop-keeping. 

“ No,” said I, “my friend, but should like, above all 
things, to hear you relate them.” 

“ They are brief as woman’s love,” he replied, sorrow- 
fully; “and, if you have a mind to hear them, you shall ; 
but don’t laugh.” 

I promised to keep a serious face, and he began as 
follows : 

“‘ Two years ago I was casting about for some kind of 
business, whereby I might make both ends meet and live 
respectably, when, all at once, it occurred to me that my 
friends, Welt and Company, wholesale dealers in the boot 
and shoe business, would, perhaps, lend a helping hand to 
a poor fellow, and put me in the way of good-luck. They 
consented, after many preliminaries, to give me on commis- 
sion a small assortment of goods in their line, and recom. 
mended me to take a store in some fashionable part of the 
city. After a deal of perplexity, I succeeded in renting a 
showy establishment, with immense windows, the panes of 
which, the owner assured me, cost forty dollars each to im- 
port. I worked like a slave till my shop was ready. A 
splendid sign, for which I ran ‘in debt, glittered above the 
door. ‘ Paul Anderson, Boot and Shoe Store,’ looked down 
beseechingly into everybody’s face. It spoke a language 
which none could mistake. Well, on the morning of the 
fourth of July, at five o’clock precisely, the large windows, 
filled with men’s thick and children’s thin trotter-covers, 
were displayed for the first time to the public. A newsboy, 
going to get his papers, was the first to spy out the new 
establishment, and bawled out, as he went along, ‘ Aul 
Panderson, Shoot and Boo Store. Here’s ago! Oh, how 
I wanted to strangle him! 

“I had engaged the services of a small, red-haired ur- 
chin, from the country, keen as a razor, and, altogether, a 
very desirable youth behind the counter. I drilled him a 
whole hour, myself playing the purchaser, over a pair of 
cowhide boots. I tried to beat him down, and haggled like 
a Jew for the abatement of a ninepence; but he was 
firm and ugalterably fixed to the first price. I thought 
he would do, and told him to serve me faithfully, and I 
would make a man of him. His eye glistened with gra- 
titude, and I gave him a shilling to expend in articles 
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most congenial to his taste. I had ever a fondness for mili- 
tary display, and, as it was quite early, I determined to 
leave the shop for a few minutes and take a look at the 
Common. After again charging Thomas to be careful and 
look out for my interest, I left in haste, saw all in ten mi- 
nutes, and got back again quite out of breath. I forgot to 
mention that before going away I placed in the counter- 
drawer small bills to the amount of ten dollars, all I had in 
my pocket or anywhere else. This money, I presumed, 
would be wanted for change. Mark the sequel. On my 
arrival at the store, Thomas rushed to meet me on the side- 
walk, with a cry of delight that he had made a sale during 
my absence. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ I’ve sold a pair of shoes for 
two dollars, and here is a ’leven dollar bill he gave me. I 
handed him back nine dollars—nine and two are ’leven— 
and that makes it jist right” An eleven dollar bill! Death 
and destruction! I seized the note. It was a counterfeit 
two, with two figure ones in the corner, which my sharp 
salesman had mistaken for an eleven. The wretch! He 
had not only sacrificed a pair of shoes, but nine good dol- 
lars were likewise thrown away. I was about to demolish 
the urchin as I had dune the hateful bill, when a decent- 
looking individual entered, and asked for boots well-made 
and warranted to wear well. I forgot my misfortune while 
fitting him to a first-rate pair. They sat beautifully. I had 
never seen a better fit. Just as he was about to pay me 
over a V, he put his hand to his head and roared out, 
‘Where is my little dog?’ I told him I had not noticed the 
ingress of such a quadruped, but made search immediately 
for the anime! under the counter, behind the boxes, every- 
where, but he was not to be found. The man looked dis- 
comfited, and said he would look outside a moment. Fool- 
like, I let him go with my five-dollar boots on. Alas! nor 
man, nor boots, nor little dog returned again! The fellow 
- decamped, and left me nothing but a pair of old slippers, 
decayed and very unpleasant-looking withal. I flew round 
like a madman, and rushed out to shut up the shop. Foam- 
ing with rage, I seized a shutter, my foot slipped, and away 
it went right through a forty-dollar pane of imported glass. 
I closed up business the next day, and gave the lad a note 
to his mother to this effect, that her son was a smart boy, 
very ; but would not answer for my business.” STRAWS. 





PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 


Albany is the second city in the State of New-York, in 
population, wealth, and commerce. It stands on the west 
bank of the Hudson, and ubout one hundred and forty-five 
miles from New-York by the river, and near the head of sloop 
navigation. It is built just over the pitch of an extensive plain, 
lying between the Mohawk and the Hudson, and has very 
much the look ofa city sliding down hill. 


The history of Albany is not very definite, touching its first 
settlement. ‘The probability seems, that, in 1614, the Dutch 
erected a fort and a trading-house on an island just below the 
city ; and also, in nine years after, a fort, which they called 
Fort Orange, on the present site. It would appear to have 
been canonically christened, and has been called at different 
periods Auralia, Beverwyck, and Williamstadt. “ All this 
time,”’ says the historian, “ it was known also by the name of 
* The Fuyck.”” ‘The Indian appellation in which it rejoiced 
was Schaunaugh-ta-da, or Once the pine plains. 

Albany is the residence of several of the oldest and weal- 
thiest families in the state ; but except this, it is a mere centre 
of transit—the channel through which passes the vast tide of 
commerce and travel to the north and west. The Erie and 
Champlain canals here meet the Hudson; and that which is 
passed up by this long arm from the sea, is handed over to the 


turned into a “ worky,” and stood with~his long arms between 
salt water and fresh. , 

The association most people have with Albany, is that of 
having lost a portmanteau there. The North river steamboats 
land you with from three to seven hundred passengers upon 
anarrow pier, in the dusk of the evening, where you find 
from three to seven hundred individuals (more or less) each 
of whom seems to have no other object in life, than to persuade 
you, at that particular instant, to go by a certain conveyance, 
or to stop at a certain hotel. Upon setting your foot on shore, 
you find yourself among five or six infuriated gentlemen, two 
or three of whom walk backward before you, and all talking 
at the pitch which is necessary to drown the deepening hiss 
of the escape-valve and each other’s voices. If you attempt 
to reason, you have no sooner satisfied the aforesaid six, that 
your route, your baggage, and your choice of an hotel, are 
matters in which they cannot be of the slightest assistance to 
you, than six more take their places, who must be satisfied as 
well; and so onin the same order. If you resolutely shut 
your lips, silence is taken for consent ; your baggage is seized, 
and disappears before you have recovered from your amaze- 
ment ; and your only course is to follow the most importunate 
of your remaining five persecutors to an hotel, advertise in 
the next morning’s paper for your portmanteau, and wait in 
Albany till it returns from Canada or Lake Erie, or till you 
are reconciled to its loss. 

One of the most amusing scenes in the world, if it were not 
so distressing, is to see a large family of rather respectable 
emigrants landed by the steamer in Albany. It is their first 
step inland; and with all the confidence of those who are 
accustomed to countries where a man’s person and property 
are outwardly respected, they yield their children and baggage 
to the persuasive gentlemen, who assure them that all is right ; 
and if a passing wonder crosses the mind of the sufferer, that 
his route should be so immediately comprehended by a perfect 
stranger, it is chased away the next moment by his surprise 
at the scene of bustle and confusion. At the end of five 
minutes the crowd thins a little, and he looks about for his 
family and effects. A stage coach is dashing off at top-speed 
in one direction, with his eldest daughter stretching out of the 
window, and crying in vain that there is some mistake ; his 
two youngest are on board a steamboat just off from the pier, 
and bound eight miles further up the river; the respectable 
part of his baggage has entirely disappeared ; and nothing but 
his decrepit grandmother and the paternal bedstead (both 
indebted for their escape to being deaf, and not portable,) 
remain of his family and chattels. For his comfort, the gentry 
around inform him that his children may be got back in a day 
or two, and he may find his baggage somewhere on his route 
| to the west—offering, for a consideration not very trifling, to 
| send off an express for either one or the other. 

Albany is the seat of government, and has a State House, 





of which the historian of New-York remarks: “In the struc- 
| ture of this edifice, the rules of architecture, whether Egyptian, 
| Hindoo, Chinese, Grecian, Roman, Saracenic, Gothic, or 
| Composite, have been violated.” Lately, however, a taste 
|for a better style of architecture seems to prevail; and in 
| North Pearl-street we lately noticed a facade (we think, of a 
| new church,) in a very pure and beautiful style. The private 
houses of Albany are built, many of them, very expensively ; 
and the city is remarkable for its hospitality. N. P. W. 





We were so happy as to have hit the liking of a friend or two, 
in our history of a body who was “ Born to love Pigs and 
Chickens.” Being flattered by a running inquiry for copies 
of it,and having given away our liberal friend Graham’s 
splendid allowance of four numbers of his magazines, we 
run the risk of tedious “ iteration’ and tell the story over 
again. 

The guests at the Astor House were looking mournfully out 
of the ipenecins ipo windows, on a certain rainy day of an 
October passed over to history. No shopping—no visiting! 
The morning must be passed in-doors. And it was some con- 








great lakes by the other two—as if old Enceladus had been 





solation to those who were in town for a few days to see the 
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world, that their time was not quite lost, for the assemblage I 
in the large drawing-room was numerous and gay. <A very 
dressy affair is the drawing-room of the Astor, and as full of || 
eyes as a peacock’s tail—(which, by the way, is also a very 
dressy affair.) Strangers who wish to see and to be seen (and 
especially “be seen”) on rainy days, as well as on sunny 
days, in their visits to New-York, should, as the phrase goes, 
“patronize” the Astor. As if there was any patronage in get- |, 
ting the worth of your money! 

ell—the people in the drawing-room looked a little out of 
the windows, and a great deal at each other. Unfortunately, | 
it is only among angels and underbred persons that intro- | 
ductions can be dispensed with, and as the guests of that day | 
at the Astor House were mostly strangers to each other, con- | 
versation was very fitful and guarded, and any movement 
whatever extremely conspicuous. There were four very si- 
lent ladies on the sofa, two very silent ladies in each of the | 
windows, silent ladies on the ottomans, silent ladies in the | 
chairs at the corners, and one silent lady, very highly dressed, | 
sitting on the music-stool, with her back to the piano. ‘There | 
was here and there a gentleman in the room, weather-bound 
and silent ; but we have only todo with one of these, and with 
the last mentioned much embellished young lady. 

“Well, I can’t sit on thjg soft chair all day, cousin Meg 
said the gentleman. : 

“’Sh!—call me Margaret, if you must speak so loud,” said 
the lady. “ And what would you do out of doors this rainy day ? 
I’m sure it’s very pleasant here.” 

“Notforme. I'd rather be thrashing in the barn. But there 
must be some ‘rainy-weather work’ in the city as well as the 
— There’s some fun I know, that’s kept for a wet day, 
as we keep corn-shelling and grinding the tools.” 

* Dear me!” 

“ Well—what now ?” 

“ Oh, nothing !—but I do wish you wouldn’t bring the stable 
with you to the Astor House.” 

The gentleman slightly elevated his eye-brows, and took a 
leaf of music from the piano, and commenced diligently read- 
ing the mystic dots and lines. We have ten minutes to spare 
before the entrance of another person upon the scene, and we 
will make use of the silence to conjure up for you, in our 
magic mirror, the semblance of the two whose familiar dia- 
logue we have just jotted down. | 

Miss Margaret Pifflit was a young lady who had a large | 
share of what the French call Ja beauté du diable—youth and 
freshness. (Though, why the devil should have the credit of | 
what never belonged to him, it takes a Frenchman, perhaps, to | 
to explain.) To look at, she was certainly a human being in || 
very high perfection. Her cheeks were like twosound apples; | 
her waist was as round as a stove pipe; her shoulders had two | 
dimples just at the back, that looked as if they defied punching | 
to make them any deeper; her eyes looked as if they were 
just made, they were so bright and new; her voice sounded 
like “C sharp” in a new piano ; and her teeth were like a fresh | 
break in a cocoa-nut. She was inexorably, unabatedly, despe- | 
rately healthy. This fact, and the difficulty of uniting all the | 
fashions of all the magazines in one dress, were her two prin- | 
cipal afflictions in this world of care. She had an ideal model, | 
to which she aspired with constant longings—a model resem. | 
bling in figure the high-born creature whose never varied face | 
is seen in all the plates of fashion, yet, if possible, paler and | 
more disdainful. If Miss Pifflit could have bent her short wrist | 
with she curve invariably given to the well-gloved extremities | 
of that mysterious and nameless beauty; if she could but} 
have sat with her back to her friends, and thrown her head 
languishingly over her shoulder without dislocating her neck ; | 
if she could but have protruded from the flounce o* her dress a | 
foot more like a mincing little muscle-shell, and less like a jolly 
fat clam; in brief, if she could have drawn out her figure like 
the enviable joints of a spy-glass, whittled off more taperly 
her four extremities, sold all her uproarious and indormitable 
roses for a pot of carmine, and compelled the publishers of the 
magazines to refrain from the distracting multiplicity of their 
monthly fashions—with these little changes in her allotment, 
Miss Pifflit would have realized all her maiden aspirations up 
to the present hour. 

A glimpse will give you an idea of the gentleman in ques- 
tion. He was not much more than he looked to be—a compact, 
athletic young man of twenty-one, with clear, honest blue eyes 
brown face, where it was not shaded by the rim of his hat, | 
curling brown hair, and an expression of fearless qualities, | 
dashed just now by a tinge of rustic bashfulness. His dress 
was a little more expensive and gayer than was necessary, and 
he wore his clothes ina way which betrayed that he would 
be more at home in shirt sleeves. His hands were rough, and, 
his attitude that of a man who was accustomed to fling himself || 
down on the nearest bench, or swing his legs from the top rail | 
of a fence, or the box of a wagon. We speak with caution | 
of his rusticity, however, for he had a printed card “ Mr. 
Ephraim Bracely,” and he was a subscriber to the “ Spirit of | 
the Times.” We shall find time to say a thing or two about 
him as we get on. \ 
“Eph.”’ Bracely and “ Meg’ Pifflit were“ engaged.” With'! 


> 


the young lady it was, as the French say, faute de mieuz, for her 
beau-ideal (or, in p!ain English, her ideal beau) was a tall, pale 
young gentleman, with white gloves, in a rapid consumption. 
She and Eph. were second cousins, however, and as she was 
an orphan, and had lived since childhood with his father, and, 
moreover, had inherited the Pifflit farm, which adjoined that of 
the Braceleys, and, moreover, had been told to “ kiss her little 
husband, and love him always” by the dying breath of her 


|| mother, and (moreover third) had been “ let be” his sweetheart 


by the unanimous consent of the neighbourhood, why, it seem- 
ed one of those matches made in heaven, and not intended to 
be travestied on earth. It was understood that they were to 
be married as soon as the young man’s savings should enable 
him: to pull down the old Pifflit house and build a cottage, and, 
with a fair season, that might be done in another year. Mean- 
time, Eph. was a loyal keeper of his troth, though never hav- 
ing the trouble to win the young lady, he was not fully aware 
of the necessity of courtship, whether or no ; and was, besides, 
sumewhat unsusceptible of the charms of moonlight, after a 
hard day’s work at haying or harvesting. The neighbours 
thought it proof enough of his love that he never “ went spark- 
ing’ elsewhere, and as he would rather talk of his gun or his 
fishing-rod, his horse or his crop, pigs, politics, or anything 


| else, than of love or matrimony, his companions took his en- 
| gagement with his cousin to be a subject upon which he felt 


too deeply to banter, and they neither invaded his domain by 
attentions to his sweetheart, nor suggested thought by allusions 
toher. It was in the progress of this even tenor of engage- 
ment, that some law business had called old farmer Bracely to 
New-York, and the young couple had managed to accompany 
him. And of course nothing would do for Miss Pifflit but 


| “the Astor.” 


And now, perhaps, the reader is ready to he told whose car- 
riage is at the Vesey-street door, and who sends up a dripping 
servant to inquire for Miss Pifflit. 

It is allotted to the destiny of every country girl to have one 
fashionable female friend in the city—somebody to correspond 
with, somebody to quote, somebody to write her the particulars 
of the last elopement, somebody to send her patterns of collars, 
and the rise and fall of tournures, and such other things as are 
not entered into by the monthly magazines. How these appa- 
rently unlikely acquaintances are formed, is as much a myste- 
ry as the eternal youth of post-boys, and the eternal duration 
of donkeys. Far be it from me to pry irreverently into those 
pokerish corners of the machinery of the world. I go no far- 
ther than the fact, that Miss Julia Hampson was an acquaint- 
ance of Miss Pifflit’s. 

Every body knows “ Hampson and Co.” 

Miss Hampson was a good deal what the Fates had tried to 
make her, Ifshe had not been admirably well dressed, it would 
have been by violent opposition to the united zeal and talent of 
dressinakers and milliners. ‘These important vicegerents of 
the Hand that reserves to itself the dressing of the butterfly 
and lily, make distinctions in the exercise of their vocation. 
Wo be to an unloveable woman, if she be not endowed with 
taste supreme. She may buy all the stuffs of France, and all 
the colours of the rainbow, but she will never get from those 
keen judges of fitness the loving hint, the admiring and selec- 
live persuasion, with which they delight to influence the em- 
bellishment of sweetness and loveliness. They who talk of 
“ anything's looking well on a pretty woman,” have not reflect- 
ed on the lesser providence of dressmakers and milliners. Wo- 
man is never mercenary but in monstrous exceptions, and no 
tradeswoman of the fashion will sell taste or counsel ; and, in 
the superior style of all charming women, you see, not the in- 
fluence of manners upon dress, but the affectionate tribute of 
these dispensers of elegance to the qualities they admire. Let 
him who doubts, go shopping with his dressy old aunt to-day, 
and to-morrow with his dear little cousin. 

Miss Hampson, to whom the supplies of elegance came as 
naturally as bread and butter, and occasioned as little specula- 
tion as to the whence or how, was as unconscivusly elegant, of 
course, as a well dressed lily. She was abstractly a very 
beautiful girl, though in a very delicate and unconspicuous 
style; and by dint of absolute fitness in dressing, the merit of 
her beauty, by common observers at least, would be half given 
to her fashionable air and unexceptionable toilette. ‘The dam- 
sel and her choice array, indeed, seemed the harmonious work 
of the same maker. How much was nature’s gifl, and how 
much was bought in Broadway, was probably never duly un- 
derstood by even her most discriminate admirer. 

But we have kept Miss Hampson too long upon the stairs. 

The two young ladies met with a kiss, in which (to the sur- 
prise of those who had previously observed Miss Pifflit) there 
was no smack of the latest fashion. 

“ My dear Julia !” 

“My dear Margerine!” (This was a romantic variation of 
Meg’s, which she had furced upon her intimate friends at the 
point of the bayonet.) 

Eph. twitched, remindingly, the jupon of his cousin, and 
she introduced him with the formula which she had found in 
one of Miss Austin’s novels. 

“Oh, but there was a mock respectfulness in that deep 
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curtsy,”’ thought Eph.; (and so there was—for Miss Hampson 
took an irresistible cue from the inflated ceremoniousness of the 
introduction.) 

Eph. made a bow as cold and stiff as a frozen horse-blanket. 
And if he could have commanded the blood in his face, it would 
have been as dignified and resentful as the eloquence of Red 
Jacket—but that rustic blush, up to his hair, was like a mask 
dropped over his features. 

“A bashful country-boy,” thought Miss Hampson, as she 
looked compassionately upon his red-hot forehead, and forth- 
with dismissed him entirely from her thoughts. 

With a consciousness that he had better leave the room, and 
walk off his mortification under an umbrella, Eph. took his seat, 
and silently listened to the conversation of the young ladies. 
Miss Hampson had come to pass the morning with her friend, 
and she tuok off her bonnet, and showered down upon her daz- 
zling neck a protusion of the most adorable brown ringlets. 
Spite of his angry humiliation, the young farmer felta thrill run 
through his veins as the heavy curls fell indolently about her 
shoulders. He had never before looked upon a woman with 
emotion. He hated her—oh, yes! for she had given him a look 
that could never be forgiven—but for somebody, she must be the 
angel of the world. Eph. would have given all his sheep and 
horses, cows, crops and hay-stacks, to have seen the man she 
would fancy to be her equal. He could not give even a guess 
at the height of that conscious superiority from which she indi- 
vidually looked down upon him; but it would have satisfied a 
thirst which almost made him scream, to measure himself by 
a man with whom she could be familiar. Where was his in- 
feriority? What was it? Why had he been blind to it till 
now? Was there no surgeon’s knife, no caustic, that could 
carve out, or cut away, burn or scarify, the vulgarities she 
looked upon so contemptuously? But the devil take her super- 
ciliousness, nevertheless ! 

It was a bitter morning to Eph. Bracely, but still it went like 
a dream. The hotel parlour was no longer a stupid place. 
His cousin Meg had gained a consequence in his eyes, for she 
was the objectof caress from this superior creature—she was 
the link which kept her within his observation. He was too 
full of other feelings just now to do more than acknowledge 
the superiority of this girl to his cousin. He felt it in his after 
thoughts, and his destiny then, for the first time, seem crossed 
and inadequate to his wishes. * * * * * * * 

(We hereby draw upon your imagination for six months, 
courteous reader. Please allow the teller to show you into the 
middle of the following July.) 

Bracely farm, ten o clock of a glorious summer morning— 
a extended upon asofain despair. But let us go back 
a little. 

A week before a letter had been received from Miss Hamp- 
son, who, to the delight and surprise of her friend Margerine, 
had taken the whim to pass a month with her. She was at 
Rockaway, and was sick and tired of waltzing and the sea. 
Had farmer Bracely a spare corner for a poor girl? 

But Miss Pifflit’s “ sober second thought” was utter conster- 
nation. How w lodge fitly the elegant Julia Hampson? No 
French bed in the house, no boudoir, no ottomans, no pastilles, 
no baths, no Psyche todress by. What vulgar wretches they 
would seem to her. What insupportible horror she would 
feel at the dreadful inclegance of the farm. Meg was pale 
with terror and dismay as she went into the details of antici- 
pation. 

Something must be done, however. A sleepless night of 
reflection and contrivance sufficed to give some shape to the 
capabilities of the case, and by daylight the next morning the 
whole house was in commotion. Meg had fortunately a tas 
bump of constructiveness, very much enlarged by her habitual 
dilemmas toilette. A boudoir must be constructed. Farmer 
Bracely slept in the dried apple-room, on the lower floor, and 
he was no svoner out of his bed than his bag and baggage were 
tumbled up stairs, his gun and Sunday whip were taken down 
from their nails, and the floor scoured, and the ceiling white- 
washed. Eph. was by this time returned from the village with 
all the chintz that could be bought, and a paper of tacks, and 
some new straw carpeting; and by ten o’clock that night the 
four walls of the apartment were covered with the gaily flow- 
ered material, the carpet was nailed down, and old farmer 
Bracely thought ita mighty nice, cool looking place. Eph. was 
a bit of a carpenter, and he soon knocked together some boxes, 
which, when covered with chintz, and stuffed with wool, look- 
ed very like ottomans; and with a handsome cloth on the 
round-table, geraniums in the windows and a chintz curtain | 
to subdue the light, it was not far from a very charming bov- | 
doir, and Meg began to breathe more freely. 

But — had heard this news with the blood hot in his tem- 
ples. as that proud woman coming to look again upon him | 
with contempt, and here, too, where the rusticity, which he pre- 
sumed to be the object of her scorn, would be a thousand times 
more fragrant and visible? And yet, with the entreaty on his | 
lip that his cousin would refuse to receive her, his heart had | 





checked the utterance—for an irresistible desire sprung sud- 
denly within him to see her, even at the bitter cost of tenfold 
his former mortification. 





Yet, as the preparations for receiving Miss Hampson went on, 
| other thoughts took possession of his mind. Eph. was nota 
man, indeed, to come off second best in the long pull of wrest- 
| ling with a weakness. His pride began to show its colours. 
| He remembered his independence as a farmer, dependent on 
| no man, and a little comparison between his pursuits and life, 
| such as he knew it to be, in a city, soon put him, in his own 
consciousness at least,on a par with Miss Hampson’s connec- 
tions. This point once attained, Eph. cleared his brow, and 
went whistling about the farm as usual—receiving without re- 
‘ply: however, a suggestion of his cousin Meg’s, that he had 
| better burn his old straw hat, for, in a fit of absence, he might 
| possibly put it on while Miss Hampson was there. 

Well, it was ten o'clock on the morning after Miss Hampson’s 
arrival at Bracely farm, and, as we said before, Miss Pifflit was 
in despair. Presuming that her friend would be fatigued with 
| her journey, she had determined not to wake her, but to order 
| breakfast in the boudoir at eleven. Farmer Bracely and Eph. 
| must have their breakfast at seven, however. and what was 
| the dismay of Meg, who was pouring out their coffee as usual, 
| to see the elegant Julia rush into the first kitchen, curtsy very 
| sweetly to the old man, pull upa chair to the table, apologize 
| for being late, and end this extraordinary scene by producing 
| two newly hatched chickens from her bosom! She had been 
| up since sunrise, and out at the barn, down by the river, and 
up in the hay-mow, and was perfectly enchanted with every- 
thing, especially the dear little pi s and chickens! 

“ A very sweet young lady !” thoughtold farmer Bracely. 

“Very well—but hang your condescension !” thought Eph., 
distrustfully. ; 

“Mercy on me!—to like pigs and chickens!” mentally 
ejaculated the disturbed and bewildered Miss Pifflit. 

But with her two chicks pressed to her breast with one hand, 
Miss Hampson managed her coffee and bread and butter with 
the other, and chattered away like a child let out of school. 
The air was so delicious, and the hay smelt so sweet, and the 
trees in the meadow were so beautiful, and there were no stiff 
sidewalks, and no brick houses, and no iron railings, and so 
many dear speckled hens, and funny little chickens, and kind- 
looking old cows, and colts, and calves and ducks, and turkeys 
—it was delicious—it was enchanting—it was worth a thousand 
Saratogas and Rockaways. How anybody could prefer the 
city to the country, was to Miss Hampson matter of incredulous 
wonder. 2 . Bh 

“ Will you come into the boudoir?” asked Miss Pifflit, with 
a languishing air, as her friend Julia rose from breakfast. 

“ Boudoir,’ exclaimed the city damsel, to the infinite delight 
| of old Bracely, “no, dear! I'd rather go out to the barn! Are 
| you going anywhere with the oxen to-day, sir?” she added, 
| going up to the gray-headed farmer, caressingly, “I should so 
| like a ride in that great cart !’’ : 
| Eph. was a little suspicious of all this unexpected agreeable- 
| ness, but he was naturally too courteous not to give way to a 
| lady's whims. He put on his old straw hat, and tied his hand- 
kerchief over his shoulder (not to imitate the broad riband of a 
royal order, but to wipe the sweat off handily while mowing) 
and offering Miss Hampson a rake which stood outside the door, 
he begged her to be ready when he came by with the team. 
He a his father were bound to the far meadow, where they 
were cutting hay, and would like her assistance in raking. 

It was a “ specimen” morning as the magazines say, for the 
air was temperate, and the whole country was laden with the 
smell of the new hay, which somehow or other, as everyedy 
knows, never hinders or overpowers the perfume of the flow- 
ers. Oh, that winding green lane between the bushes was 
like an avenue to paradise. The old cart jolted along through 
the ruts, and Miss Hampson, standing up and holding on to old 
farmer Bracely, watched the great oxen crowding their sides 
together, and looked off over the fields, and exclaimed as she 
saw glimpses of the river between the trees, and seemed veri- 
tably and unaffectedly enchanted. ‘The old farmer at least, 
had no doubt of her sincerity, and he watched her, and listen- 
ed to her, with a broad honest smile of admiration on his 
weather-browned countenance. 

The oxen were turned up to the fence, while the dew dried 
off the hay, and Eph. and his father turned to mowing, leaving 
Miss Hampson to ramble about over the meadow, and gather 
flowers by the river side. In the course of an hour, they be- 
| gan to rake up, and she came to offer her promised assistance, 
|and stoutly followed Eph. up and down several of the long 
| swaths, till her face glowed under her sun-bonnet as it never 
| had glowed with waltzing. Heaied andtired at last, she made 
herself a seat with the new hay under a large elm, and, with 
her back to the tree, watched the labours of her companions. 

Eph. was a well built and manly figure, and all he did in the 
way of his vocation, he did with a fine display of muscular 
power, and (a sculptor would have thought) no little grace. 
Julia watched him as he stepped along afier his rake on the 
elastic sward, and she thought, for the first time, what a very 
handsome man was young Bracely, and how much more fine- 
ly a man looked when sales hay, than a dandy when waltz- 
ing. And for an hour she sat watching his motion, admiring 











\' the strength with which he pitched up the hay, and the grace 
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and ease of all his movements and postures ; and, after a while, 
she began to feel drowsy with fatigue, and pulling up the hay 
into a fragant pillow, she Jay down and fell fast ee 

It was now the middle of the forenoon, and the old farmer, 
who, of late years had fallen into the habit of taking a short nap 


| ways been the case, en the steps of the chancel, or at the 
rails of the communion-table, the parties standing in the 
church before him. Where else indeed is the priest to be? 
| This the Essex cle have not resolved; yet surely, when 
they deprive him of his usual position, they—advocates for 





before dinner, came to the big elm to pick up his waistcoat and 
gohome. As he approached the tree, he stopped, and beckon- 
ed to his son. 

Eph. came up and stood at a little distance, looking at the 
lovely picture before him. With one delicate hand under her 
cheek, and a smile of angelic content and enjoyment on her 
finely cut lips, Julia Hampson slept soundly in the shade. 
One small foot escaped from her dress, and one shoulder of| 
faultless polish and whiteness showed between her kerchief 
and her sleeve. Her slight waist bent to the swell of the hay, 
throwing her delicate and well-moulded bust into high reliet ; 
and all over her neck, and in large clusters on the tumbled 
hay, lay those glossy brown ringlets, admirably beautiful and 
luxuriant. : 

And as Eph. looked on that dangerous picture of loveliness, | 
the passion, already lying perdu in his bosom, sprung to the 
throne of heart and reason. 

(We have not room to do more than hint at the consequences 
of this visit of Miss Hampson to the country. It would re- 
quire the third volume of a novel to describe all the emotions 
of that month at Bracely farm, and bring the reader, point by 
point, gingerly and softly, to the close. We must touch here 





and there a point only, — reader’s imagination some 
gleaning to do after we have been over the ground.) 
Eph. Bracely’s awakened pride served him the good turn | 


pr d appoint him another. He cannot be in his 
reading-desk ; for he has to receive the woman at her father’s ~ 
hands, and to join the parties’ hands, and to deliver the ring, 
all of which is impossible from the reading-desk ; and in most 
churches there is now no other open space in which these acts 
could be decently performed, but just in front of the steps or 
| rail of the communion-table ; where accordingly it is the prac- 
| tice for the parties and their friends to stand before the minis- 
| ter, in strict compliance with the rubric. The second rubric upon 
which the Essex clergy found their procession from—they do 
not tell us what part of the church to the Lord’s table—is only 
| this :—After the actual union is pronounced and the blessing 
| given, 
| “The minister going to the Lord’s table, shall say or sing 
| this psalm following,” &c. Now this rubric does surely not 
| require that the actual ceremony should have been performed 
| in some distant part of the church, and that a procession must 
| then be made to the table :—It is fully satisfied by the priest 
| going from the steps or rails where he had performed the first 
| and effective part of the ceremony back to his usual place at 
| the north side of the Lord’s table where he completes the rite, 
| and is in readiness to conclude with administering the sacra- 
| ment, which by the old rubrics it was directed, a by the pre- 
| sent rubric it is advised as convenient, that the parties should 
| then and there receive—a duty, however, which, in spite of all 











of making him appear simply in his natural character during || the rubrics in the world, we must think that it is more prudent 
the whole of Miss Hampson’s visit. By the old man’s advice, |! and proper to postpone, as is generally done, to a quieter o 

however, he devoted himself to the amusement of the ladies || portunity. We really cannot but consider this alteration in 
after the haying was over ; and what with fishing, and riding, and || the marriage rite the most wanton of all these innovations ; it 


scenery hunting in the neighbourhood, the young people were | 
together from morning till night. Miss Pifflit came down un- || 
willingly to plain Meg, in her attendance on her friend in her || 
rustic occupations, and Miss Hampson saw as little as possible |; 
of the inside of the boudoir. ‘The barn, and the troops of chick- || 
ens, and all the out-door belongings of the farm, interested her || 
daily, and with no diminution of her zeal. She seemed, indeed, || 
to have found her natural sphere in the simple and affectionate | 
life which her friend Margerine held in such superfine con- || 
tempt ; and Eph., who was the natural mate to such a spirit, || 
and himself, in his own home, most unconsciously worthy of | 
love and admiration, gave himself up irresistibly to his new | 

ion. 

And this new passion became apparent, at last, to the incred- 

ulous eyes of his cousin. And thet it was timidly, but fondly || 
returned by her elegant and high bred friend, was also very ap- || 
parent to Miss Pifflit. And after a few jealous struggles, and | 
a night or two of weeping, she gave up to it tranquilly—| 
for, a city life and a city husband, truth to say, had long been | 
her secret longing and secret hope, and she never had fairly | 
looked in the face a burial in the country with the “ pigs and || 
chickens.” 





is not required by the strictest construction of the rubric—it is 
contrary to all our habits and feelings. We talk of leading a 
lady to the auTaR: that phrase must be changed ; the cere- 
mony—the real ceremony—must be performed somewhere— 
forsooth—in the body of the church—and ladies in Essex, in- 
stead of kneeling at the steps of the altar, and there—in that 
peculiarly conspicuous and revered place—receiving the nup- 
tial benediction as their mothers, and grandmothers, and all 
the other women of England have done ever since there has 
been a Christian altar in England, they are to be crowded into 
any corner of the “ body of the church” where the Essex 
clergy shall find room for two or three people to stand abreast. 
We confidently hope that the bishop will interfere to reverse 


| this absurd resolution, and will preserve to the women of 


England their ancient and cherished right of being married at 
the immediate altar of God. 

The game of thimble-rig is often alluded to. Here is 
the first description of it which has fallen in our way : 


This is an unfair game, known by the above name among 
the frequenters of races and fairs. A gang of seven or eight, 








|| or more, set up a table, but they all appear strangers to each 
s t - || other, and unconnected with the game, except one who con- 
n, wrecked completely with the disastrous times, || duets it, and who appears to be the sole proprietor. This mas- 


She is not married yet, Meg Pifflit—but the rich merchant, 
Mr. Ham i € 
has found a kindly and pleasant asylum for his old age with|| ter of the ceremonies has three thimbles, and is provided with 
his daughter, Mrs. Bracely. And a better or lovelier farmer's || 9 nymber of peas, or pepper-corns. He puts one under each 
wife than Julia, or a happier farmer than Eph., can scarce be '| thimble, or, perhaps, only under one or two, as the case may 
found in the valley of the Susquehannah, N. P. W./| be. He then offers a bet as to which thimble a pepper-corn is 

* | or is not under, and offers at first such a wager as is eagerly 
| taken by those round the table, and he loses. He pays the 
| losings freely, and the other members of his joint stock com- 
mee! affect to laugh at him, as what they call a “ good flat.” 
| Having thus drawn the attention, and probably excited the 
| cu oy! of a real stranger, who appears to have money, they 
| suffer him to win a stake or two, and get him to increase 
| his bets. When he seems thoroughly in the humour, the mas- 

ter of the table lifts a thimble, under which is a pepper-corn, 

| and, turning his head aside to speak to some one, he suffers 
| the corn to roll off ; and, seeming to be unconscious of this, he 
| replaces the thimble, and offers bets to « amount that there 
| is a corn beneath that particular thimble. The stranger having 
| seen the corn roll off “ with his own eyes,” as the phrase is, 
chuckles to himself, and fancying he is taking in the master 
| of the table, eagerly stakes his money, with a dead certainty, 
| as he supposes, of winning. The thimble is removed, and be- 
| hold a pepper-corn is under it still, the fellow having dexte- 
| rously — in another, when the first rolled off the 
at the covetous player finds that he has been 





LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


Tue Quarterly Review has an excellent paper on the ru- 
brics and ritual of the Episcopal church, from which we 
copy the following remarks respecting the proposed altera- 
tions in the marriage ceremony : 


A question has been raised on the marriage ceremony, and 
we find that the clergy of Essex—at alate meeting at Chelms- 
ford, in which they have, very unnecessarily we think, but 
no doubt with the best intentions, adopted several of the new 
practices of preaching in the surplice, &c.,—have resolved 

“ That the whole of the marriage ceremony being to be used, 
the first part be read as directed in the body of the church—the 
clergyman reciting the psalm as he walks to the altar.” 

Now we beg leave to say that this seems to be a most un- 
necessary, inconvenient, and unauthorised alteration of the 
present custom, and is founded, as it appears to us, on a posi-|/ table, so t 
tive misrepresentation of the rubric—which does not, as we | taken in himself. The tables are planted so as to attract the 
understand it, direct the first part of the service TO BE READ in|| attention of wealthy people, and novices, more especially 
the body of the church. The rubric is— || if accompanied by a female, become an easy prey to the 

“ That persons to be married shall come into the body of|| sharpers. Instances have been known of inexperienced gentle- 
the church with their friends and neighbours, and there stand- || men alighting from their carriages, and in a few minutes ridding 
ing together, the man on the right and the woman on the left, the || themselves of ten or twenty pounds, or perhaps more; they 
priest shall say,” &c. It does not say that the priest shall stand || then depart, wondering at their folly, and looking uncommonly 
in the body of the church—nor indeed where he shall stand, but | silly. If, by any clumsiness of the table-keeper, the intended 





it implies that he shall stand so as to be in easy communication | dupe should chance to win a large stake, a general hustling com- 
with those who are standin 
that the intention was, that 


mences by the confederates, the table is upset, a sham quar- 


before him, and we are satisfied 
rel begins, the proprietor of the table scampers off with the 


e priest should stand, as has al- 
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stakes, and the whole party disappears; but in a short time 
they re-assemble, and repeat the manceuvre. Notwithstanding 
the constant exposure of the trick, the sharpers gather in their 
harvest as regularly as the haymakers. 


Somebody thinks as we do on the rights and privileges 
of good-natured passionate people : 


It is a very common expression that sucha one is very good- 
natured, but very passionate. ‘The expression, indeed, is 
very good-natured to allow passionate people so much quarter. 
But we think a passionate man deserves the least indulgence 
ofany. It is said it is soon over; that is, all the mischief he 
does is quickly dispatched, which we think is no recommen- 
dation to favour. e have known one of these good-natured 
passionate men say, in mixed company, even to his own wife, 


such things as the most inveterate enemies of his family would | 


not have spoken, even in imagination. It is certain that quick 
sensibility is inseparable from a ready understanding ; but 
why should not that good understanding call to itself all its 
force on such occasions, to master that sudden inclination to 
anger? To contain the spirits of anger is the worthiest dis- 
cipline to which we can put ourselves. Whena man has made 
any progress in this way, a frivolous fellow in a passion is to 
him as contemptible as a froward child. When he stands 
combustible and ready to flame upon every thing that he 
touches, life is as weary to himself as all about him. This is 
the most scandalous disuse of reason imaginable: all the 
harmless part of him is no more than that of a bull-dog—they 
are tame no longer than they are not offended. 

As the trees put forth blossoms, so does the imagination of 
man put forth hopes. The cold winds blow, and_ blights 
destroy the expectation of the husbandman ; so disappointments 
and crosses mar the fair prospects which appeared in the garden 
ofthe mind. The blossoms arrive at maturity; the peasant 
gathers the fruit; and the expectation is swallowed up in the 
acquirement; so man’s hopes are accomplished, and cease to 
ae poe the heart. Happy is it for him that more will soon 

ud forth, and that he is not left to the misery of having nothing 
to hope for. 


The following is a sketch of Dr. Pusey : 


I turned my eyes towards the door, as in that direction all 
other eyes and faces near me were turned, and saw one or 
two official persons opening a way of approach down the aisle 
by where I was sitting. Immediately following them came 
Dr. Pusey, wearing a gown, or robe of some other name, half 
black and half red ; his hea lowered until his chin rested on 
his breast, and his feet moving at a pace solemnly slow. He 


appeared to be of short stature, five feet four or five inches || 


high, and somewhere between fifty and sixty years of age. 
Perhaps he is not so old. Perhaps the austere self-denial 
which he is said to exercise, had fastened on him marks which, 
in other faces, are accepted as the indices of years. But 
whether so old or not, his thin features, seen through a shriv- 
elled skin, bare and brown, contrasted forcibly with the full- 
fed, rosy faces of most of the other doctors of divinity present. 
I do not recollect to have ever seen a head, in the lower part 
of its fabric, so in-substantial, with a brow so full, so lofty, so 
dome-like, as Dr. Pusey’s, save that of a hand-loom weaver, 


| shown in his literary productions. But phrenologically, he is 
| stron in the higher regions of the brain—in veneration, hope, 
| wonder, ideality,and soon. The earnestness of his manner 
| of ag ge carries to his hearers the belief, that his mind 
|feels his doctrines to be truth; and the largely developed 
| regions of wonder and veneration, so visible to the eye, will 
| leave no one who sees him ost liberty to doubt that be is under 
the influence of those sentiments. 


A German writer says 


Maids have four ages, viz: the golden age, from sixteen to 
| twenty-one ; the silver age, from twenty-one to twenty-eight ; 
| the plated, from yn ge to thirty-five ; and the iron age, 
| from-thirty five to the end. In the golden age every thing is 
| golden—golden locks, golden dreams, golden hopes, po bo 
| thoughts, &c. The voice sounds like virgin gold, the heart is 
| 0 gold, and the affections are pure gold. The fact is, they 
| have five bars of splendid gold—number sixteen, seventeen, 
| eighteen, nineteen, and twenty; but, alas! but few of them 
| carry them to the mint of reason to have them coined. 
| Whena girl is once three times seven years, the glittering 
| gold is gone. Her early youth, the dejeuner a la fourchelte of 
| nature, 1s past; girls of that age are no longer kept like gold 

medals in morocco boxes, but commence like silver, to cucu- 
late among the people. The seven years from-twenty one 
to twenty-eight, are employed in an incessant war upon the 
| brutes, who but too frequently imitate the example of Fred- 
|| erick the Great, and await the assault behind entrenchments. 
|, Girls are most interesting at that age. Instead of imitating 
| the larks, in soaring so high that but few may hear them, they 
|| take their flight nearer the earth, like swallows in rainy 
| weather. In that age they are the most amiable, and have 
| the best opinions of men ; of course they are on that account 
most easily caged. 
| The plated age is from twenty-eight to thirty-five. Gold and 
|silver are gone, and they resort to the various processes of 
| gilding, silvering, and plating. They are less piguant and 
more piqued. They look upon men with a considerable mixture 
|of contempt and hatred. They become again reserved and 
|prude. If they have affections, they are at best plated; they 
| may endure, it of Py workmanship ; but they have not the 
| value of either gold or silver. 

The iron age is the universal death of sentiment. The 
| thirty-fifth year is the equator of human life, which divides it 
| into the southern and northern hemisphere. On the northern 
| there is no paradise for girls. They now write their farewell 
| letters to all hopes and wishes. They conform to iron ne- 
| cessity, and resign themselves to the iron tooth of time, 
|awaiting the day when gold, silver, and iron will have no 
sound, and nought but the soul—ever young and fresh—shall 
arise from its iron casement. 


The editor of the Boston Atlas relates the following 
| anecdote of Washington Allston, whose strong devotional 
|feelings formed one of the most prominent traits of his 
| beautiful character : 








Not long after his marriage with his first wife, the sister of the 
| late Dr. Channing, he made his second visit to Europe. After 
|a residence there of a little more than a year, his pecuniary 











locally known in my native county as “Sandy Doughty, of |; wants became very pone and urgent—more so than at any 
Pinkerton Hill ;” save his head, or perhaps that of John Tait, |! other period of his life. He was even, at times, at a loss for 
of the Cowgate, of Edinburgh, a wood-sawyer, whose head || the means of purchasing the necessaries of life. On one of 
is as high and intellectual as Dr. Pusey’s, and whose cheeks || these occasions, as he himself used to narrate the event, he 
and jaw-bones, by reason of sweating profusely and eating l was in his studio, reflecting with a feeling of almost desperation 
sparingly, are as thin; save those two, I do not recollect to || upon his condition. His conscience seemed totell him that he 
have seen any one so full of brain and so extremely thin of | had deserved his afflictions, and drawn them upon himself, by 
flesh. When Dr. Pusey had ascended to the pulpit, one of|, his want of due gratitude for past favours from heaven. His 
the audience, who was a stranger like myself, whispered to || heart, all at once, seemed filled with the hope that God would 
me if I recollected having seen ir, Cobden, the member for || listen to his prayers, if he would offer up his direct expressions 
Stockport, and if I did not think Dr. Pusey resembled him to || of penitence and ask for divine aid. He accordingly locked 
some extent. I answered then with an unqualified no, that || his door, withdrew to a corner of the room, threw himself 
there was no resemblance ; but this was hastily said, perhaps || upon his knees, and prayed for a loaf of bread for himself and 
because he was about to speak, and because I was eager, as|/ his wife. While thus employed, a knock was heard at the 
the death-like stillness of the thousands there showed them | door. A feeling of momentary shame at being detected in this 
all eager, to hear him speak—to hear what sound the voice of|| position, and a feeling of fear lest he might have been observ- 
that man had, of whom the world had recently heard so much. || ed, induced him to hasten and open the door. A stranger in- 
When he spoke, there was a mildness, and earnestness, and || quired for Mr. Allston. He was anxious to learn who was the 
ease, and clearness, in his manner of speaking, that resembled | fortunate purchaser of the painting of “the Angel Oriel,” re- 
Mr. Cobden’s style very much. Were the latter gentleman! garded by the artist as one of his master-pieces, and which had 
sixty years of age instead of forty, and were he over those | won the prize at the exhibition of the Academy. He was told 
twenty years which lie between this and 1863, by the same |! that it had not been sold. “Can at be possible? Not sold! 
course that he is now pursuing, or is said to pursue—that is, |} Where is it to be had?” “In this very room. Here it is,” 
by working hard intellectually, and starving imnsslf on cold || producing the painting from a corner, and wiping off the dust. 
water and the merest fragments of substantial food, he might || *Is it for sale? Can it be bought?” was the eager interroga- 
very probabiy present to us that withered appearance which|/tory. “It is for sale—but its value has never yet, to my idea 
the Regius Professor of Hebrew in Oxford University now| of its worth, been adequately appreciated—and I would not 





presents. But even then, those enormous organs of intellect, |! part with it.” “ What is its price?” “I have done affixing 
asseen lying above Mr. Cobden’s eyebrows, would distinguish || any nominal sum. , 
him under any circumstances, at any time of life, from the ||I leave it for you to name the price.” 
professor. Dr. Pusey has no remarkable development of the || pounds be an adequate recompense 2” 
reflective faculties, as seen phrenologicall 
his discourse of yesterday, nor, so far as 


I have always, so far, exceeded my offers. 

“Will four hundred 
“Itis more than I have 
nor as heard in || ever asked for it.’ “Then the painting is mine.” ‘The stran- 
can discover, as |! ger introduced himself as the Marquis of Stafford; and he 


I’ 
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became, from that moment, one of the warmest friends of Mr. 
Allstun. By him Mr. A. was introduced to the society of the 
nobility and gentry ; and he became one of the most favoured 
among the many gifted minds that adorned the circle to which 


he was thus introduced, but in which he was never fund of ap- | 


pearing often. E ? ; 

The instantaneous relief thus afforded by the liberality of 
this noble visiter, was always regarded by Allston as a direct 
answer to his prayer, and it made a deep impression upon his 
mind. ‘To this event he was ever alter wont to attribute the 
increase of devotional feelings, which became a prominent trait 
in his character. 


This romance of an hour is by Miss Skelton: 


It was a dreary morning in November ; the rich banker, Mr. 
Brandon, was seated in his private room, busily engaged in wri- 
ting ; he was interrupted by the entrance of a clerk, announ- 
cing that a lady, who desired to see him for a short time alone, 
was waiting at the door of the banking-house ; she had arrived 
in a hackney-coach, and had sent in a message to this effect, 
not wishing to alight until assured that Mr. Brandon was dis- 
engaged and willing to receive her. 

The clerk delivered his message; Mr. Brandon looked both 
puzzled and annoyed, but gave orders that the lady should be 
admitted. 


Mr. Brandon was about sixty years of age; he had com- | 


menced life as the junior clerk of the establishment ; he had 
risen by gradual and regular rotation to the dignity of senior 


partner; in person, he was commonplace, not to say vulgar, | 


about the middle height, stout, and clumsily made, his features 
large and prominent, his face red, his eyes round, blue, and un- 
meaning, his thin locks plentifully sprinkled with gray, his man- 
ner was precise and formal, his dress plain and old-fashioned. 
He placed a chair for the reception of his visiter ; and seating 
himself gravely in another beside the fire, folded his hands 
before him, and awaited her appearance. The door opened to 


admit her; she entered; it closed behind her; she advanced | 


into the room, and the banker started from his seat. 


She was young and beautiful, tall, magnificently formed, | 


with a face whose beauty of feature was its least charm, so 


intellectual was the expression, so sparkling with the light of || 


genius, so beaming with the fire of an unquenchable energy. 
Her dress was plain, and evidently selected with a view to 


economy, but tasteful and elegant. There was in her whole | 


style and manner that decision and confidence which is the re- 
sult of high fashion, and that ease which intercourse with the 
world alone can give. ‘The banker spran forward to meet 
her; he tovk her hand affectionately — Madeline,” he said, 
“ you have returned at last! How glad I amtosee you again ! 
Ithought you dead, or tost—lost to me forever. W here have 
you spent the interval since we met?’ Why have you hidden 
yourself from me? Oh, Madeline! I have suffered much for 
you.” ; 
“Do not call me Madeline; I am no longer Madeline 
fernon; lam P . 

: « Married, Madeline! Say not so. Married!’ 
banker actually gasped with excitement. 

“ No—no!” said the lady, smiling ; “ butam no more known 
by that name ; and those with whom I reside, call me Mary 
Clinton.” ’ : ' 

Mr. Brandon remained silent ; she spoke again. ; 

“JT could not continue dependent on you—I could not live 
on your bounty ; 1 resolved to find subsistence for myself, or 

erish. Ihave had many struggles—I have suffered much—but 
Thave succeeded ; and Iseek you again, to thank you for your 

ast kindness—to entreat your continued friendship. am 
happy : at least, 1am content. I have obtained a situation as 
a governess; I reside in an_ obscure and gloomy part of the 
city ; but the family I serve is opulent. My salary is a liberal 
one ; andif I have no pleasures, at least I have few annoyances, 
and no insults ” 





and the 


; < ickly, and with an effort, and she ceased | 
atin " || desk—there was a long pause. At last he spoke, but in altered 


abrupily. ; 
“ Ob. Madeline ! is this a life for you ?” 


t ae 
“You have achoice. I have offered you all I have to offer. 


I renew my proposals—be my wife.” 


“JI have no choice,” she answered; “I must submit to my | 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


| your birth—you, their only child !—and from the first, I loved 
|, you—I loved you for her sake! Ican recall their rapid rise 
| from affluence to the possession of enormous wealth—their 
jluxury! Then she died. 

“A few years pass away, and you take her place. You 
|| appear, the mistress of matchless charms—the heiress of untold 
|riches. Who so admired? so courted? How often have I 
watched you, when you saw me not! In the Park, at the 

Opera, who so gallantly attended ?—who greeted with so deep 

a homage as Madeline Vernon, the only daughter of the wealthy 

banker—the proclaimed heiress of the ‘ Merchant Prince 
| Your suitors, also, were they not numberless? What was 
| not offered to your acceptance ?—what did you not reject ?— 
|| Rank, title, station—personal qualifications that might mate 
| With such as yours—fortunes equal to yourown. Ah! what 

might you not have been ?—ah! what are you now ? 

“ Well, the sequel—the sequel. Ah,nowyouweep! Your 
father, he becomes a bankrupt—worse, worse—a dishonoured 
bankrupt! But one way lies before him—but one path. dark 
and gloomy ; on that he enters—by that he escapes all— 
shame, insult, contumely! He dies! I will not dwell upon 
his death of horror! but you were left—young, beautiful, 
alone. Young, beautiful, alone, and poor, my child, what 

| Snares were around thee! Then I came—I, your dead mother’s 
|| humble lover !—I, your dead father’s early friend !—I, your 
own most passionate adorer! I rescued you from want—from 
| insult—from despair—and I[ dared to speak of love! I was, I 
fear, too hasty, too inconsiderate in my proposals ;—my love 
was despised—rejected! You left me. But, Madeline, your 
|| suitors, where were they? The gay train of knights, yowed 
|| to your service—the proud young nobles, who laid their pride 
|| and their nobility at your feet—where were they ?_ They fled 
|| at the first shadow of misfortune, or those who remained stayed 
| but to wound with expressions of contemptuous pity, or insult 
| with baser proposals. They fled, and you were desolate. 
‘| Was no one faithful ?” 
| “Yes, one!” murmured Madeline, as she hid her face in 
|| her hands—~ one !” 
| And’ that one, Madeline, do you still hope and live for 
\| him ?—do you still love each other ?” 

“Yes! yes!” said Madeline. rising, with sudden energy— 
“we still love each other—we still love each other—we hope 
| still! 1 will not desert him! He clung to me through all—1 
will cling to him, and we shall yet be happy !” 

“ Madeline,” exclaimed the banker, and he knelt before her 

| —“ accept me! I offer youa station equal to the one you have 
|| lost—wealth above your wildest dreams, luxuries beyond your 
|| utmost wishes. I will raise you above the proudest of your 
| late admirers—the parasites, the fawners, the faithless ones of 
| former days. You shall set your foot upon theirnecks. Gold, 
| diamonds, equipages—these will not bribe you. 1 offer you 
| power—independence—the power of doing good—the inde- 
|| pendence of all obligation. Oh think before you again reject ! 
= lover, too—I saw him but lately—he is ill. I marked 
|| his slight figure, his thin, flushed cheek—I heard his frequent 
‘|cough. He is working hard—he denies himself many comforts, 
| that he may save money to free you from bondage. He will 
|not live! Labour, and scanty clothing, and poor diet, will do 
| their work sooner or later—you will lose him! I offer you 
Hi his health—his happiness. I will pour gold upon him; and 
|| with gold, ease and comfort. If you will be mine, Madeline, 
| I will settle upon him sums that shall lift him at once to afflu- 
}ence. Madeline! you will not now refuse ?” 
| She answered mourntully and slowly—* No, Mr. Brandon, 
jit cannot be; I never will desert him! Qh! believe me, I 
| feel grateful—he, too, shall thank you ; but ask not, 1 beseech 
|| you—ask me not to deny myself the sweet priviledge of 
| struggling for, and with him, through the thick darkness of the 
| present hour, into the light beyond. We are young and 
|| hopeful, and we shall yet be happy. Yes, we shall be happy! 


|| Oh! my friend, our love is our all—ask us not to renounce it !”’ 


| Mr. Brandon rose from his knees, and seated himself at his 
tones. 

“Tell me, Miss Vernon, your lover's present plans. It may 
be in my power to aid him.” 

“It is his intention to procure a situation as clerk, which he 
| has had promised to him upon the payment of a sum of money, 








“No, Mr. Brandon! I thank you—from my heart, I thank || provided he can raise itin a certain space of time, during which 
you !—but it cannot be. Pity me not—[ am happy !” || the place will be kept open for him. Our object is to accumulate 
“ Happy ! Madeline Vernon, do you remember what you || this sum ; to do this we are straining every nerve, and I trust 
have been?” || we shall succeed. ; ; 
“ Yes, | remember—I remember !” || Another long pause, and the banker raised the lid of his 
“ And I, too, remember!’ (And the banker, rising, paced || desk, he touched a secret spring, and a drawer flew open ; he 
the room with hurried steps.) “I remember all—I can tel! || took from it a roll of paper, and with a grave and solemn air, 
you all! I can recall those times when, among the proud, || handed it to Madeline. 
your father was the proudest; when, among the gay and || “ Madeline ! are you too proud to accept, from one who loves 
sore you were the gayest—the most beautiful! 1 can go || you but too well, the gift of a thousand pounds ?” 
farther back, and I can see your mother—you are her image, She started from her seat. f 7 ; 
Madeline !—she whom, as a dream, was ever present to my “ Do not speak hastily, Madeline; false pride is no virtue. 
sighti—she whom, as a dream, 1 worshipped! Well, she I know not the exact sum required, but this trifle will go far 
married. She chose your father—the gallant, the admired | towards the attainment of the object you have in view. Take 
Henry Vernon—and they were happy. Then I can recall! it—go!—and unless again thou comest in distress, come to 
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me no more ; but if thou needest a friend, I am here—I am 
ere!” || 
. Madeline was awed, and pleased, and pained; she could 
but weep her thanks. He took her arm, and drew it within his | 
own, and led her through the banking-house, and handed her, | 
sobbing, into the miserable hackney-coach awaiting her. He | 
stood, Tal unconsciotisly, at the door, watching its progress 
down the street, till at the corner it stopped, to take up a tall | 
and elegant-looking py | man, who awaited its arrival ; || 
shivering in the chilly air, he recognised the favoured lover, | 
and heaving a sigh, withdrew into his apartment. There, he | 
resumed his seat at the desk, and opened his private account-| 
book. “Ah!” he said, “ I have no command over myself 
when that girl comes. I could make myself a beggar to see 
her look happy. But she will come no more !’’—and again he | 
sighed heavily. ‘Three thousand pounds, too! What a 
large sum! Under what head can I enter it? Under that of 
charity? Yes! charity! And so he did enter it. And there it 
stands, an almost solitary item. 


A nice prospect for a nice young lady: 


We find in the columns of a contemporary the following 
very modest annuuncement, which might be classed under the | 
head “ Singular, if true !”—‘* Matrimony.—A gentleman, just 
arrived in England, in rather delicate health, but who has an | 
independent fortune, which will die with him, unless he has an 
heir, wishes to lead to the altar a young lady. She must be 
of a respectable family and amiable disposition.” 


The story of the butterfly—a pretty little poem with a mo- 
ral, which it would be well for all butterflies to remember : 


The Butterfly was a gentleman, 
Of no very good repute ; 

And he roved in the sunshine all day long, 
In his scarlet and purple suit ; 

And he left his lady wife at home, 
In her own secluded bower, 

Whilst he, like a bachelor, flirted about 
With a kiss for every flower. 


His lady wife was a poor glow-worm, 
And seldom from home she’d stir ; 

She loved him better than all the world, 
‘Lhough little he cared for her. 

Unheeded she passed the day—she knew 
Her lord was a rover then, 

But when night came on, her lamp she lit 
To guide him over the glen. 


One night the wanderer homeward came, 
But he saw not the glow-worm’s ray ; 

Some wild bird saw the neglected one, 
And flew with her far away. 

Then beware, ye butterflies all, beware, 
If such a time should come ; 

Forsaken by wandering lights, you'll wish 
You had cherished the lamp at home. 





A celebrated writer on sight says— 

“That the wearing of veils permanently weakens many | 
naturally good eyes, on account of the endeavours of the eye 
tu adjust itself to the ceaseless vibration of that too common 
article of dress.” 

Ladies, then, should beware of hiding their pretty eyes | 


and faces with a veil. 





JOTTINGS. 
Only forty years ago Fulton made his first experiment in | 
steain on the Hudson, amid the unbelief and derision of the | 
whole country. Let any one stand for one hour on the banks | 
of the Hudson, and see those superb and swift palaces of mo- | 
tion shoot past, one after the other, like gay and chasing me- | 
teors, and then read poor Fulton’s account of his first experi- | 
ment—and never again throw discouragement on the kindling | 
fire of genius. 
“ WhenI was building my first steamboat,” said he to Judge | 
Story, “the project was viewed by the public at New-York 
either with indifference or contempt, as a visionary scheme. | 
My friends, indeed, were civil, but they were shy. They lis- 
tened with patience to my explanations, but witha settled cast 
of incredulity in their countenances. I felt the full force of 
the lamentation of the Poet : 
‘Truths would you teach, tosave a sinking land, 
All shun, none aid you, and few understand.’ 
As I had occasion to pass daily to and from the building-yard 
while my boat was in progress, I have often loitered, unknown, 
near the idle groups of strangers gathered in little circles, and 





| sent themselves from other causes. 


heard various inquiries as to the object of this new vehicle. 
The language was uniformly that of scorn, sneer, or ridicule. 
The loud laugh rose at my expense; the dry jest, the wise 
calculation of losses and expenditures; the dull but endless 
repetition of “the Fulton folly.” Never did a single encoura- 
ging remark, a bright hope, or a warm wish, cross my path. 

“ At length the day arrived when the experiment was to be 
made. To me it was a trying and most interesting occasion. 
I wanted many friends to go on board to witness the first suc- 
cessful trip. Many of them did me the favour to attend, as a 
matter of personal respect; but it was manifest they did it 
with reluctance, feigning to be partners of my mortification, 
and not of my triumph. I was well aware that, in my case, 
there were many reasons to doubt of my own success. ‘The 
machinery was new, and ill made; and many parts of it were 
constructed by mechanics unacquainted with such work ; and 
unexpected difficulties might reasonably be presumed to pre- 
The moment arrived in 
which the word was to be given for the vessel to move. My 
friends were in groups on the deck. ‘There was anxiety mixed 
with fear among them. ‘They were silent, sad, and weary. I 
read in theirlooks nothing but disaster, and almost repented of 
my efforts. The signal was given, and the boat moved on a short 
distance, and then stopped,and became immovable. To the 
silence of the preceding moment, now succeeded murmurs of 
discontent and agitation, and whispers and shrugs. I could 
hear distinctly repeated, ‘I told you so—it is a foolish scheme. 
—I wish we were well out of it.’ I elevated myself on a 
platform, and stated that I knew not what was the matter; but if 
they would be quiet, and indulge me for half an hour, 1 would 
either go on or abandon the voyage. I went below, and dis- 
covered that a slight maladjustment was the cause. 
viated. 


It was ob- 
The boat went on; we left New-York; we passed 


' through the Highlands; we reached Albany !—Yet even then, 


imagination superseded the force of fact. It was doubted if it 
could be done again, or if it could be made, in any case, of any 
great value.” 

What an affecting picture of the struggles of a great mind, 
and what a vivid lesson of encouragement to genius, is contain- 
ed in this simple narration ! 





The personal history of the Father of his country, wherever 
it has been traced bv those who were in contact with him, is 
full of interest. Some of the sketches given by the Marquis 
of Chastellux are very graphic. After passing some days at 
his head-quarters, (in 1792,) this young nobleman thus admi- 
rably sums up his observations on Washington :—* he strong- 
est characteristic of this great man is the perfect union which 
reigns between his physical and moral qualities. Brave with- 
out temerity, laborious without ambition, generous without 
prodigality, noble without pride, virtuous without severity ; he 
seems always to have confined himself within those Jimits be- 
yond which the virtues, by clothing themselves in more lively 
but more changeable colours, may be mistaken for faults. It 
will be said of him hereafter, that at the end of a long civil 
war he had nothing wiih which he could reproach himself. Tis 
stature is noble and lofty, he is well made and exacily pro- 
portioned ; his physiognomy mild and agreeable, but such as 
to render it impossible to speak particularly of ‘any of his fea- 
tures ; so that on quitting him, you have only the recollection 
of a fine face. He has neither a grave nor a familiar air; his 
brow is sometimes marked with thought, but never with in- 
quietude ; in inspiring respect he inspires confidence, and his 
smile is always the smile of benevolence.” 

Just under Cronest, buried in the heavy leaves of a ravine, 
springs a waterfall like a Naiad from the depths of a forest, and 
plunges down into the river. The rambles in and about its neigh- 
bourhood are cool and retired; and it is a favourite place for 
lovers from New-York, who run up in the steamer in three 
hours, and find the honeymoon goes swimmingly off there— 
the excellent hotel within half a mile supplying the real, with- 
out which the ideal is found to be very trumpery. The marble 
tomb of a cadet, who was killed by the bursting of a gun, 
forms a picturesque object, and gives a story to the spot. 
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THE GENTLE BIRD. 
The gentle bird on yonder spray, 
That sings its little life away, 
The rose-bud bursting into flower, 
And glitt’ring in the sun and shower, 
The cherry-blossom on the tree, 
Are emblematic all of thee. 
Yon moon that sways the vassal streams 
Like thee in modest beauty beams ; 
So shines the diamond of the mine, 
And the rock-crystal of the brine : 
The gems of heaven, earth and sea, 
Are bler2sd all, dear maid, in thee! 


FROM SARATOGA. 
TO THE JULIA OF SOME YEARS AGO. 
August 2, 1843. 

I wave not written to you in your boy’s life-time—that 
fine lad, a shade taller than yourself, whom I sometimes 
meet at my tailor’s and bootmaker’s. I am not very sure, that 
after the first month (bitter month) of your marriage, I have 
thought of you for the duration of a reverie—fit to be so 
called. I loved you—lost you—swore your ruin and forgot 
you—which is love’s climax when jilted. And I never ex- 
pected to think of you again. 

Besides the astonishment at hearing from me at all, you 
will be surprised at receiving a letter from me at Saratoga. 
Here where the stars are, that you swore by—here, where | 
the springs and colonnades, the wood-walks and drives, the 
sofas and swings, are all coated over with your delicious 
perjuries, your “ protested” protestations, your incalculable 
bankruptcy of sighs, tears, caresses, promises! Oh J ulia— | 
mais, retiens toi, ma plume ! | 

| 





I assure you I had not the slightest idea of ever coming 
here again in the world—not the slightest! I had a vow in 
heaven against it, indeed. While I hated you—before I 
forgot you, that is to say—I would not have come for your 
husband’s million—(your price, Julia!) I had laid Saratoga 
away with a great seal, to be re-opened in the next star [| 
shall inhabit, and used as a lighthouse of warning. There | 
was one bannister at Congress-Hall, particularly—across 
which we parted nightly—the next object my hand touched 
after losing the warm pressure of yours—the place I leaned 
over with a heart under my waistcoat which would have 
scaled Olympus to be nearer to you, yet was kept back by 
that mahogany and your “no”—and I will believe that 
devils may become dolls and ghosts play around us like the 
smoke of a cigar, since over that bannister I have thrown 
my leg and sat thinking of the past without frenzy or emo- 
tion! And none have a better right than we to laugh now 
at love’s passionate eternities!| For we were lovers, Ju- 
lia—I, as I know, and you as I believe—and in that entry, 
when we parted to dream, write, contrive for the blissful 
morrow—anything but sleep and forget—in that entry 
and over that bannister were said words of tenderness 
and devotion, from as deep soundings of two hearts as 
ever plummet of this world could by possibility fathom. 
You did love me—monster of untruth and forgetfulness as 
you have since been bought for—you did love me! And 
that you can ride in your husband’s carriage and grow fat, 
and that I can come here and make a mock of it, are two 
comments on love worthy of the commonplace-book of 
Mephistophiles. Fie on us! 

I came to Saratoga as I would look at a coat that I had 
worn twenty years before—with a sort of vacant curi- 
osity to see the shell in which I had once figured. A 
friend said, ‘“‘join me at Saratoga!” and it sounded like | 





| 


| 





“ come and see where Julia was adorable.’ I came in a 
rail-car, under a hot sun; and wanted my dinner; and wish- 
ed myself where Julia, indeed, sat fat in her fauteuil— 
wished it, for the good wine in the cellar and the French 
cook in the kitchen. And I did not go down to “ Con- 
gress-Hall,” the old palais d’amour—but in the modern 
and comfortable parlour of the “ United States,” sat down 
by a pretty woman of these days, and chatted about the 
water-lily in her bosom and the boy she had up-stairs— 
coldly and every-day-ishly. I had been there six hours, 
and you had not entered my thoughts. Please to believe 
that, Julia! 

But in the evening there was a ball at Congress-Hall. 
And though the old house is unfashionable now, and the 
lies of love are elsewhere told and listened to, there was a 
movement among the belles in its favour, and I appended 
myself to a lady’s arm and went boldly. I say boldly, for 
it required an effort. The twilight had fallen, and with it 
had come a memory or two of the Springs in our time. I 
had seated myself against a pillar of the colonnade of the 
“United States,” and looked down toward Congress-Hall 
—and you were under the old vine-clad portico, as I should 


| have seen you from the same spot, and with the same eye 


of fancy, sundry years ago. So it was not quite like a 
passionless antiquary that I set foot again on that old-time 
colonnade, and, to say truth, as the band struck up a waltz, 
I might have had in ry lip a momentary quiver, and some 
dimness in my world-weary eye. But it passed away. 
The ball was comme ca, and I found sweet women (as 
where are they not—given, candles and music ?) and aired 
my homage as an old stager may. I danced without think- 
ing of you uncomfortably, though the ten years’ washing of 
that white floor has nct quite washed out the memory of 
your Arab instep with its embracing and envied sandal, 
gliding and bounding, oh how airily! For you had feet, 
absolute in their perfection, dear Julia !—had you not? 
But I went out for fresh air on the colonnade, in an evil 
and forgetful moment. I strolled alone toward the spring. 
The lamp burned dim, as it used to burn, tended by Cupid’s 
minions. And on the end of the portico, by the last win- 
dow of the music-room, under that overhanging ivy, with 
stars insight that I would have sworn to for the very same 
—sat a lady ina dress like yours as I saw you last, and 
black eyes, like jet lamps framed in velvet, turning indo. 
lently towards me. I held by the railing, for I am super- 
stitious, and it seemed to me that I had only to ask why 
you were there—for, ghostly or bodily, there I saw you! 
Back came your beauty on my memory with yesterday’s 
freshness of recollection. Back came into my heart the 


| Julia of my long accursed adoration! I saw your confiding 


and bewildering smile, your fine-cut teeth of pearl, your 
over-bent brow and arch look from under, your lily-shoul- 
ders, your dimpled hands. You were there, if my senses 
were sufficient evidence, if presence be anything without 
touch—bodily there! 

Of course it was somebody else. I went in and took a 


| julep. But I write to tell you that for a minute—a minute 
| of enormous capacity—I have loved you once more. For 


one minute, while you probably were buried deep in your 
frilled pillow—(snoring, perhaps—who knows ?)—for one 
minute, fleeting and blissful, you have been loved again,— 
with heart, brain, blood, all on fire with truth, tenderness 
and passionate adoration,—by a man who could have 
bought you (you know I could!) for half the money you 
sold for! And I thought you would like to know this, Ju- 
lia! And now, hating you as before, in your fleshy forget- 
fulness, Yours not at all. N. P. We 
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